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more convincing evidence 
TALLOFATS. superiority could 
desired than the fact that many 
mills prominence have chosen 


them the best results. 


That Cloth You 
3 at High Cost on Common Looms § 


Could probably be made on Northrop Automatic Looms 


, with large reduction of Weaving Costs. Perhaps your rival 

b has made the change---or is about to do so. 

Let’s Talk It Over. You can’t afford not to know. Our Salesmen 
and Experts are at your service. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
i Southern Office Atlanta Geo Hopedale Massachusetts tn 
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Those who are aware that two of the Mason cotton mills 
are located in Georgia, know the strategic value of selec 
tion of raw cotton right im the field. When you consider 
that cotton forms 65 per cent of a tire you realize that 
quality, uniformity and consequent dependability are 
decided right in your own locality. 


Beautiful in appearance, yet rugged and tough treaded, 


Mason Cords are conspicuous for economy. You need 
buy fewer Masons. Your repair cost is less. They are 
as true value as the dollars you pay for them and these 
are fewer also. 


The Mason Tire & Rubber Company 


Atlanta Branch 


Why Textile Men Prefer 


Mason Tires 


Hook up with these facts the fundamental policy of the 
Mason Company—‘‘The highest quality it is possible to 
build into a casing, and the lowest possible price to the 
consumer’’—and you have the answer to the fact that 
many tire users in the Textile industry prefer Mason 


The Mason line is complete in both pneumatic and solid 
types. Your need for dependable tire service, on either 
passenger car or truck, is met in Mason Cords. 


in | 


(Jet in touch with the nearest Mason dealer. 


178 Spring Street 
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Tax-Audits 


Annual Audits 


made under the supervision of Certified Public Accountants mean 
an independent verification of the recorded transactions and 
prove the clerical accuracy of the books. 


Audit Reports 


of Certified Public Accountants that contain information of 
costs, operations and financia] data covering the year, are im- 
portant records of unusual value for reference, administrative 
and budget making purposes. 


Financial Statements 


prepared by Certified Public Accountants of established practice 
and known in the business world, have a peculiar and distinctive 
value in the banking and commercial centers. 


Income Tax Returns 


both State and Federal, are important reports required to be filed 
by every corporation and other taxpayers not later than March 
15th of each year. Such reports, prepared by Certified Public 
Accountants, who are familiar with the Laws, Regulations and 
Decisions, lessen the liability of additional taxes, reduce the an- 
noying features of investigations and facilitate the work of the 
authorities in proving their correctness. 


SCOTT, CHARNLEY & CO. 


An Organization of 


Certified Public Accountants 


Washington, D. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Asheville, N. C. 


The Supreme 


TEXTILE OIL 


-U.C.TALLOW  U.C.GUMA 
KING BRAND SIZING 
ANILINE COLORS 


Unirep CuemicaL Propucts 
CoRPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Charlotte, N. C. 
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protection outside your plant 


the INTERLOCKED mesh 


safeguards against intrusion 


1923 


cAm erica's 
wire 


Tence ~ 1885" 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


PROTECTION fence is a necessity around 
the well-managed plant—for economy, 

for discipline, for orderliness. 
Without a protection fence, losses from petty 
pilfering are certain, grounds quickly become 
ugly and — there is constant danger of 


your plant 


NSIDE the plant the need for property pro- 

tection is equally acute. Goods in process, 
raw materials, finished stocks, tools and dies 
must be enclosed, to prevent removal by un- 
authorized workmen. 

PAGE PANEL PARTITIONS, made in 
standard, interchangeable sections, from the 


PAGE 


PROTECTION 


incendiary fire, accident, and interference with 
yard operations. 

The PAGE non-climbable wire link fence, 
made of steel or rust-resisting ARMCO Ingot 
Iron, has been adopted as the standard of 
fence design by hundreds of leading factories. 


505 OX 


same INTERLOCKED wire-link mesh that is 
used for PAGE exterior fencing, solve this 
problem. These are low in price, quickly 
erected by your own workmen, they take up 
no room, do not interfere with light, air, or 
supervision. Made in standard panels 4’ x 8’ 
—special panels furnished where needed. 


There is a PAGE distributing organization near 
every industrial center, that carries complete stocks 
of PAGE fence products, and is equipped to design 
and install promptly. Forthe name of the distributor 
nearest you and complete Catalog literature, write 


PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS 
ASSOCIATION 


207 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, ILL 
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© The only wire 
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MAGINE the slumbers of King Tutankhamen broken 
wide open by the rattle of steel — 


The dead dust silence of the Valley of Kings ripped all 


asunder by pneumatics and steam! 


True, both highly unlikely, but they illustrate a point. 


A story-a-day for skyscraper gangs is no unusual record. 
But. the Pharaohs thought a Pyramid built in a hun- 
dred years was speed. 


Three hundred decades have made this difference in 
know-how and tools. Power has been harnessed. 
Human backs are no longer the best fulcrum. 


Yet in our own age there are “Pharaohs” still wasting 
power. 
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the Valley 


There still survive some antedeluvian ideas, despite the 
march of the modern. 


However, hundreds of plant owners —in a wide range 
of industries—do agree upon this: Power can be 
conserved. 


One of the ways to do it is through the Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drive. Here is power full used; no waste 
—no slippage — 98.2% efficiency (on actual test). 


Briefly — Link-Belt Silent Chain is flexible as a belt — 
positive as a gear — more efficient than either. What 
more can you ask of a power transmission ? 


Learn more about this effective, quiet Drive for all kinds of machinery 
and line shafting. Send for our 144-page Data Book No. 125. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Cc CAGO 


HICA INDIANAPOLIS 


PHILADELRHIA 
tore 


Brown Mars Bee 
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_J_ THE FUNCTIONS OF -THE ENGINEER || 


The Cotton Mill that Finishes its own 
Cloth has these Dominant Advantages 


1—It can obtain economies in time, freight and 
service. 


2—It is in a position to brand its own product 
and build up good will with consuming public 
that will eventually create a permanent and 
stable demand for this known brand. 


3—It will increase the economic independence of 
the mill, by assuring uniform quality, by 
synchronizing the finishing of the goods with 
production, and by giving the complete control 
of every process and by adding new sources 
of profit. 


The profitable operation of a finishing department 
or plant depends on many factors most of which 
are of so technical a character as to call for the 
services of the Engineer in plan and design. 


His counsel can frequently save large sums both 


in the original investment and in the operating 
cost. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
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BUTTERWORTH MACH 


~ 


FOXWELL GUIDERS 


Unerring Automatic Fingers 
take the place of hand labor 


Fabric travelling through finishing 
machinery tends towards a serpen- 
tine motion right to left. The second 
that the cloth is out of line it touches 
a sensitive upright finger at either 
side of the Foxwell Guider. Instantly 
a valve is exposed. A pair of cylin- 
ders on either side revolve, nipping 
the material between them and again 
centre it absolutely in the machine. 
We'll send out book on Foxwell Guid- 
ers. They are shown on various types 
of machines. 

We are the sole makers of Foxwel!] 
Guiders in the United States. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Representative: 
W. J. Westaway Company 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
Providence 

Turks 


Greenville, S. C., Office 
Masonic Temple Building 
Milton G. Smith, Mer 
Office: 
Head Building 
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Service That Protects You 


HEN you specify Mathieson Chemicals you take ad- 
vantage of a service that eliminates delivery un- 


certainties. 


Our own stocks of “Eagle Thistle” products are car- 
ried on consignment with our carefully selected distri- 
butors, whose warehouses are in principal cities through- 


out the country. 


These stocks are for the service of less-than-carload 
users and for the emergency supplies of carload con- 
sumers. You deal with us, just as though shipment were 


made direct from our works. 


Can you afford not to avail yourself of Mathieson 


Service? 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


25 WEST 43” STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Deal Direct with the Manufacturer 
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Hyatt Bearing Spinning and Twister Frames 


Being Specified In Ever Increasing Numbers 


The 40 new Hyatt roller bearing equipped heavy twisters recently installed by The 
Ninigret Company, Pawtucket, R. I., are part of over 800 Hyatt equipped spinning 
frames and twisters now operating in progressive mills throughout the country. 
Many more Hyatt equipped frames are being built at the present time. 


The advantages offered are: Power Saving, 
Smoother Operation, Oil Saving and 
Durability. 


Power Saving —Carefully conducted tests 
under practical operating conditions in 
several mills have proved that Hyatt bear- 
ings save more than ¥% H.P. per frame. 


Some ofthe 
40 Hyatt 
m bearing 


fucker, 


At a power cost of $30.00 per H.P. per 
year, this amounts to a saving of $15.90 per 
year per frame. 


Smoother Operation— Due to the true rolling 
motion of the Hyatt bearings a smoother 
running cylinder shaft results, producing a 
more uniform spindle speed—more uni- 
formly spun yarn. 


Oil Saving — The usual practice in oiling 
Hyatt bearings is 4 times a year instead of 
the weekly oiling required by plain bearings 
—a saving of more than 90% in oil and the 
labor to apply it. 


Tecumseh 
Mills, Fall 
River, 
Mass., are 
operating 
18 Hyatt 
equipped 
Spinning 
frames. 


Durability — Hyatt bearings by reason of 
their almost frictionless operation and their 


18 Hyatt 
bearing 
spinnine & 
frames at 
Narragan- 
sett Mills, 
Fall River, 
Mass. 


chrome-vanadium steel rollers operate 
throughout the ordinary life of a machine 
without adjustment or replacement. 


Considering these important money saving 

advantages, can you longer afford to 

operate plain bearing frames, when you can 

There are 40 

6Hyatt equip- 

ped heavy 


~ 


operation af 
Fairhaven 
Mills, New 
Bedford, 


Mass. 


~ 

96 


have Hyatt bearings applied (six bearings) 
at an average cost per frame of $35.00? 


Include this important item in your frame 
specifications or write us for more complete 
information. 


P. S. Use Hyatt 


bearings on your 
line shafts too— 
save power (15% 
at least) save oil, 


save maintenance. 
See Bulletin 127. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 


Newark Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
Worcester Milwaukee Huntington Minneapolis 
Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh Buffalo Indianapolis 
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Introducing 


JOHN BRIGHT, D.C. 


Let him show you how to eliminate your finishing troubles 


with INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE COMPOUND 


T suppose you are all curious to know 
what the ‘‘D. C.’’. stands for, 
eh? It is Doctor of Cleaning and my 


twenty years’ experience im _ solving 


cleaning problems and perfecting scien- 
tific compounds has so fitted me to cure 
cleaning ills that people have given me 
the title. 


Yes, I realize that this sounds mighty 
egotistical, but you see I have finally per 
suaded the advertising men to let me talk 
‘straight from the shoulder”’ to you mill 
men who are interested in your finishing 
problems. So, here goes. 


You see, nowadays many oils and emul 
sions contain mineral ingredients which 
can only be handled by a compound with 
great emulsifying power. That’s where 
my No. 2 comes in; it leaves goods and 
varns absolutely CLEAN. This insures 
perfect dyeing. 

Of course, this perfect dyeing pleased my 
mill friends, but when they saw the great 
saving in soap effected by the use of 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE COM: 
POUND No. 2, they enthusiastically de- 
clared that Ic certainly ‘‘had the goods.’ 
Fifteen pounds of our compound hold 


international Chemical Co 
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¥ INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL CO. 


up with 100 pounds of soap saves 20% to 
35% the total amount of soap consumed. 
And get this—the use of INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEXTILE COMPOUND No. 2 
gives a finer ‘‘loft’’ and better ‘‘feel’’ to 
the goods. The fibres come through 
more open, causing the dyes to penetrate 
better and resulting in more. brilliant 
colors. 

Just write me in detail about your scour- 
ing and dyeing troubles. I’ll be glad to 
send you enough compound to prove con- 
clusively that it can save you trouble, 
time and money. If it doesn’t, return 
what is left after trial and you won’t owe 
usacent. That’s my proposition. Fair 
enough, isn’t it? 
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Meeting Spartanburg 


The Spinners’ Division of the 
Southern Textile Association was 
called to order at 10 o'clock Friday, 
April 6th, in the Chamber of Uon- 
merce, Spartanburg, 8. C., by Chair- 
man Carl R. Harris. 

After a short talk relative Lhe 
work of the Spinners’ Division, Mr. 
Harris, introduced John D. McAulay, 
overseer of spinning at Piedmont, 
Ala., who read the followmg paper: 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the 

Spinners Meeting: 

| take pleasure in making a short 
talk on the management of help in 
the spinning room. IL will try and 
give you a little of my expenmence 
and success of over thirty years as 
foreman in spinning room. 

The secret of management otf the 
help depends largely upon a good 
knowledge of human nature, and it 
has been said that a foreman of the 
spinning room is a teacher, judge 
and juror all in one, as he has to 
teach the help, lead and advise them 
in the right way, and settle their 
difficulties. 

As the’ spinning room is the start- 
ing place for all voung help, boys 
and girls who shall later become the 
men and women workers in the cot- 
ton mill, 1 would say that a fore- 
man should be a christian, as he is a 
leader of the younger help in the 
mill and it has been said to be a suc- 
cessful foreman you must treat the 
help as you would want to be treat- 
ed, should you be in their place. 

I find that the most successful 
way is to have a system in the man- 


LO 


agement of the room, or depart- 
ment. Now in regard to hiring the 


help, it should always, if possible, 
be done by the foreman, and in hir- 
ing with the idea that they may 
work and be advanced to the high- 
est place in the room when they de- 
serve the promotion, if there is an 
opening. 

In regard to human nature all 
boys and girls have different temper- 
aments, and we find that some, in 
being taken on, make better spool- 
ers, while some just make spinners 
all their lives. I have made it quite 
a practice in hiring help to make a 
study of them and put them in 
places they fit best. I have never 
been very successful with boys spin- 
ners, except to teach them to spin 
before putting them on doffing. I 
believe girls make the best spinners 
being quick to learn to piece up the 
ends and take more pains in their 
work. 

I have been very successful with 


boys on doffing and advancing them 
from spinning to twisting room, and 
leaching them to be fixers and sec- 
ond hands. 

Running a spinning room nol 
the thing m the world, Lut 
with constant atlention to all the de- 
lails, as well as the largest ones, if 


is 


easies! 


can be run very satisfactorily. Let 
yourself be satisfied with nothing 
less than the very best yarn that 


can be made. 
Now a few words in regard to my 


system in the line of promotion. 
After a spinner has had time to 
learn, | start them with one to two 


shies, then as they get better they 


advance to twelve sides, which is 
ihe most my best spimmners run on 
90/1 to 80/1 yarn. I am now in- 


sisting and teaching all my spinners 
'o twist up all their ends instead of 
dabing them up. I have my rooms 


on the. easiest set, then on a set a 
little harder, and on up. ‘Twister 
dotfers, | teach to be twister tend- 


ers. They run from ten to eighteen 
sides wet twist. The same system 
works throughout spooler 


So much in regard to the manage- 
ment of the help, and their duties, 
| will say a few words in regard to 
the way to get the co-operation of 
the help. 

The foreman, assistant foreman, 
and fixers should be ever on the 
lookout to see that the machines are 
kept up, in first class shape, such as 
the olling at the proper time, rings 
and travelers changed when worn, 
and renewed when worn out. I find 
that when the machines or spinning 
frames are kept in good order and 
the work runs good, we have very 
little trouble in managing the help. 

I find that the hank clock on the 
spinning frames has been a great i1m- 
provement and help to the foreman 
In managing the help. In other 
words a spinner takes more inter- 
in her work when she knows 
she is getting paid for all the pounds 
she turns off, insteading of keeping 
or running so many ends to a side, 
and they help the foreman to keep 
their frames running, knowing that 
when they are stopped they are los- 
ing out. 

I am a great believer in the check 
system, such as having different 
colors for different numbers spools 
and hobbins.- Also, marking the 


es! 


sides and giving each spooler a num- 
they 


ber so that when make bad 


work, i 


can be traced to the one 
who made it. 
In closing I could not help but 


add a few words from Forbes Maga- 
zine, February i7th, written by 
Harry H. Tukey, entitled, “The Key 
Man of Industry,” a foreman which 


liis with my own experience. The 
foreman and the minor executives. 
whether the workers under them 


are turning out the production, dis- 
t\ributing it, attending to its finance 
or keeping office records, are broth- 
They are the stuff of which 
leaders are made of. Every man who 
have a dozen more workers under 
him, must solve some of the same 
problems that beset the larger ex- 
ecutives and the principles are the 
same in the shop, office’ and else- 
where, only their application varies 
since the foreman is only a step re- 
moved from the mass of workers 
and very close to them in sympathy. 
The eonnecting link between man- 
agement and men. He has been call- 
ed the key man of industry. If we 
have closed co-operation between 
employers and employes more whole 
souled team work all down the line, 
we must have more intelligent fore- 
manship. 

Should a foreman especially 
‘rained for his job, should he 
simply be launched unprepared, to 
sink or swim? What are the duties 
and responsibilities of the foreman? 
How may he school himself to dis- 


OTS. 


he 


charge his duties and meet his re- 
sponsibilities? I would say in re- 
ply, a foreman should be trained 


and prepared. Now referring to my 
position, my assistant foreman is in 
training now and while I am here he 
Is InN my place and the work and 
production is going on just the same. 

In regard to the training, we have 
different textile schools, also num.- 
hers of textile books and scores of 
foremen who are always willing to 
lend a helping hand to any young 
man who is willing to study and 
learn to manage a spinning room. 
Would say, in closing, that I am glad 
lam a member of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association and glad to be invil- 
ed to this spinners meeting. I have 
always received something from 
every meeting I have attended, and 
hope to learn something here today 
carry back to the Old State of 
Alabama and help some other mill 
men along the way. 

J. A. Chapman wanted to know if 
he used special spinners to teach the 
learners. McAulay replied that he 
did. 


Lo 


l.. R. Gilbert wanted to know how 
many in the room had special train- 
ers for new spinners. About ten 
raised their hands. 

Carl Harris said he would rather 
let the frame stand than to put on 
spinners before they were taught. 

C. B. Gunn. of Spray, N. C., want- 
ed to know how many sides the 


leacher ran while teaching new spin- 


Hers, 


J. D. MeAulay said it would be 
best fo put the spinners on one side 
only. 

J. A, Chapman, Jr.. asked the ben- 


efit of hank cloeks on spinning. 


MeAutlay favored tank 
clocks. He paid per hank but rates 
were based on the yarn number. 


Doffers were paid on a percentage 


Hass. Also hank clocks indicated 
belt slippage. 

B. R. Burnham said hank clocks 
should not be used to induce spin- 
ners to run frames overtime. 


CG. Brigman said that 
ed 105 per cent 
of hank eloeks 
varn and ends 
about three 
hank clocks 

C. B. Gunn asked if hank clocks 
reduced cost. C. C. Brigman said 
ves. J. V. MeCombs said hank clocks 
had increased his production but 
on account of making coarse work 
he had been unable to double up 
during the dinner hour or to pay by 
the hank. 

Car! Harris, 
he ran 4's 
hank. 

B. F. Wofford wanted to know 
how if was possible to run frames 
after stopping time. Answer was by 
sending doffers out in the afternoon 
and lettmg them remain a short time 
after stopping. 


he obtain- 
figured production 
but contraction of 
down reduced that 
per cent. He found 
greatly aided produc- 


said thal 
paid by the 


however. 


lo and 


Chairman Harris asked how many 


on coarse numbers used hank 
clocks. Three held up hand. 
Henderson of Cordova, Ala. had 


hank clocks on coarse numbers but 
did not pay by the hank. 
Ray, of the Brandon 
made a similar statement. 
Chandler asked Brigman if 
the same number of hours 
putting on hank clocks as 


reo. 
Mills, 

he ran 
hefore 
now. 


Duck 


Brigman answered that he could 
neep frames going more hours and 
‘hat that was the object of putting 
on the hank clocks. 


Continued on Page 14.) 
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Strong Market 


“Percale printers are receiving 
constant demands for goods, and it 
is reported that their present prices 
which are 30 per cent higher than 
those prevailing six or seven months 
ago, are meeting with less resistance 
than expected.” This comment is 
made by Thomas A. Fernley, sec- 
retary of the National Dry Goods 
Association, in current market 
service letter. Mr. Fernley goes on 
to point oul the problem which con- 
fronts the printers, with regard to 
the prices on percales, to be named 
for fall. 

“Printers feel that, if prices are 
substantially increased, it may lead 
toward less consumption and to con- 
sequent smaller orders from the 
wholesalers. It is pointed out that, 
if the orders are for three cases 
instead of 10—or 10 instead of 25— 
it will mean smaller production and 


its 


consequent increased overhead ex- 
penses on the part of the print 
works. Substantially higher prices 


for percales, it is said, might fur- 


ther lead to disadvantage in com- 
parison with ginghams of a com- 
parable quality, which might not 
even be offset by attractive per- 
cale styling. 

“Fall percale prices are looked 


forward to with interest, but in the 
hope that threatened higher prices 
may be forestalled in some manner, 
notwithstanding the strong gray 
goods market.” 

With regard to ginghams ,there is 
the interesting observation that the 
sales of the best grades “have been 
smaller than hoped for by the man- 
ulfacturers.” 

“Many of the gingham manufac- 
turers have been quite successful 
in selling the general line, but, both 
wholesalers and manufacturers re- 
port that sales of the best grades of 


ginghams have been smaller than 
hoped for by manufacturers. 
“Some of the unfortunate condi- 


tions which prevailed last year in 
distribution of the higher grades 
have forced the wholesalers to carry 
over some portion of their stock, 
thus decreasing their needs this sea- 
son. 

“Three or four manufacturers 
have responded favorably to ‘the 
request of the gingham commitete 
of the association for seasonal dat- 


ing, or conditions equivalent to 
seasonal dating. 
“Several wholesalers have com- 


mented to the effect that increased 
confidence could be felt concerning 
gingham prices, on account of the 
several factors which have strength 
ened the market since prices were 
first announced. 


“Some thought is being given 
among manufacturers to gingham 


styles for the future, and there are 
those who feel that conservative 
staple styles are to be preferred 
over these novelties which are sub- 
ject to loss of much of their wear- 
ing qualities through the fact thal 
less yarn is required in their man- 
ufacture. 

“Some concern is also being ex- 
pressed regarding full delievries of 
the quantities of these novelty ging- 
hams which have been sold.” 

Regarding the wage advances be- 


ing granted by the cotton mills, “it 
is said that this will mean advances 
in the cost of manufacture from 
three-quarter to i 1-2 cents per 
yard, depending upon the nature of 
the goods.” 

“While list prices on wide sheet- 
ings, sheets and pilolw cases have 
not been changed. the distributor's 
compensation has been reduced in 
some cases. 

“There was a reluctance on the 
part of primary market factors to 
disturb the price basis of the goods, 
but there is a strong tendency to 
disregard this conservatism and to 
arrive at a new higher basis. 

“Reliable sources of information 
say that while one producer is op- 
posed to an advance, another advo- 
cates a 7 1-2 cent rise and still an- 
other is inclined toward a 10 cent ad- 
vance, but that delay is caused by 
this difference of opinion and the 
fluctuation in raw cotton. 

“Demand continues strong and the 
measure of protection given to buy- 
ers may serve to advantage at this 
time. 


“Cotton blankets are well under 
order at a price basis which has 


become increasingly satisfactory. 

“One house has placed its lines at 
value, and buyers as well as com- 
mission merchants declare their be- 
lief that this is a good thing for 
cotton blariket sales. 

“Wholesalers recognizing short- 
aeg of cotton blanket production in 
1922 and the low price. woolen blan- 
kets which were available, are quite 
convinced that this year is going to 
be a splendid one in blanket sales; 

“One important producer claims 
that 70 per cent of the estimated 
production is already under order. 

“Denims are quite active under 
the basis of the price made several 
months ago, but overall manufac- 
Lurers as well as wholesalers are, 
for the present, backward in con- 
tracting for late delivery at present 
prices. 

“It may be interesting to note 
that goods are today priced at half 
the war-peak prices and twice the 
low prices made in the early part 
of 1921. 

“The wholesalers have enjoyed a 
splendid business in wash goods and 
cotton novelties, and those sales- 
men who have started on the road 


for our members with their fall 
samples are securing quite a num- 
ber of orders, although if is early 
for fall business. 

“One wash goods department 
writing us, Says: 

““The immediate order business 
from the road is also very good. 


Considering the fact that merchants 
started to place spring orders as far 
back as last October, it is surprising 


how well business for immediate 
shopments keeps 
Regardless of the judgment of 


buyers in exercising to the Orien- 
tal patterns, their sales have kept 
up and re-orders have been made 
even by those buyers who found it 
necessary to break earlier resolu- 
tions against re-orders. 

In almost every line, rising raw 
material costs, plus a strong labor 
market and continuing heavy de- 


mand for merchandise, has served 
to maintain a firm and strong mar- 
ket. 

There is some contention that cot- 
ton piece goods prices are based on 
28-cent cotton, and a few whole. 
salers have conceded a possible pro- 
priety of advances where they are 
made to establish prices equivalent 
lo a replacement prices based on 
present raw cotton cost. 

Manufacturers, in considering this 
matter, have said that they were 
hesitating to do this because of the 
disturbance and loss which might 
result if raw cotton conditions were 
to change shortly, 

In other words, this factor favor- 
ed the fast movement of merchan- 
dise; constantly buying and selling, 
and not building up heavy inven- 
Lories. 

It is ,of course, true that the 
wholesalers are generally committed 
for strictly fall lines, such as nap- 
ped goods, blankets, ginghams, and 
other goods of this character, at 
price levels which were considered 
satisfactory when made and which 
seemed to be better purchases, as 
raw cotton has strengthened and 
labor and wage advances have been 
made. 

In domestics and other lines not 
of a seasonable character, the pref- 
erence is for nearby trading and 
quick turnover. 

Attention has been called by a 
thinking merchant to the fact that 
only three times in the history of 
our country has the price of raw 
cotton reached a point of more than 
30 cents a pound; viz:—during the 
Civil War with blockade runners 
cotton at $2 per pound—with our 40- 
cent cotton in the days of the 
Great War, and at over 30 cents 
during the month of March. 

The wholesalers, while realizing 
that they are traveling in a market 
where considerable judgment must 
be displayed, are inient, neverthe- 


less, in maintaining an adequate 
stock for the service of their re- 
tail customers. 

They realize that, with high prices 
or low prices, a merchants’ obliga- 
tion is to carry sufficient stock to 
supply his customers’ needs, and 
that starved stock and constant fail- 
ure to fill orders completely not 


only hurts the retail trade, but se- 
riously injures the prestige of the 
wholesaler who permits such a con- 
ditio nt oresult from his incom- 
plete conception of his duty. 


Plan Standardization Of Hosiery And 
Underwear. 
Philadelphia—Representatives of 
the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
which held its 19th annual conven- 
tion and knitting arts exhibition at 
the Commercial Museum, have an- 
nounced plans for standardization 
work which, when completed, will 
result in savings estimated at many 
millions annually to knit goods 

manufacturers of this country. 
This work will be under the di- 

rect supervision of the Fellowship 

on Research of the National associa- 


tion in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Standards at Washington and 
similar agencies, and E. M. Schenks, 
who represents the fellowship at 
the Bureau of Standards estimated 
that the savings through the stand- 
ardization on paper boxes alone will 
save manufacturers in the neigh- 
borhood of $3,000,000 each year. 

The report on paper box stand- 
ardization is almost ready to be 
submitted, he said, and rapid pro- 
gress has been made on the stand- 
ardiaztion of cones. The standard 
method of measuring hosiery sizes 
advocated by the association to take 
the place of the various methods in 
vogue has already been endorsed 
by the Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington, the Textile Commission of 
the Federal Specifications Board, 
and by the American Home Econo- 
mic Association. 

The Fellowship, Mr. Schenke said, 
also intends to take up the stand- 
ardization of twist required for all 
cotton yarn used in the production 
of hosiery and underwear: the 
standardization of mill equipment; 
the standardization of methods for 
testing the breaking strength of 
knitted products for which a special 
machine has been devised in the 
Bureau of Standards; the standardi- 
zation of breaking and bursting 
strengths for hosiery and wunder- 
wear; standardiaztion of nomencila- 
ture; the standardization of lubri- 
eants for all knitting machines; the 
determination of the value of dye- 
stuffs, chemicals and soap used for 
hosiery especially as regards tender- 
ing, fastness to light, chlorine, etc; 
the standardization of knitting quar- 
ler sizes; the standardization of 
sizes of yarn used for hosiery and 
underwear; and the official classi- 
fication of hosiery, underwear and 
materials. 


The report on the standardization 
of cotton yarn contracts is said to 
be in the hands of the association’s 
committee, of which Joseph H. Zens, 
president of the association, is chair- 
man. 

As a result of the lack of stand- 
ardization of yarn cones used at pre- 
sent, knit goods manufacturers are 
said to be losing substantial sums 
annually. The taper of wound cones 
it is pointed out varies because of 
the difference in the cones now in 
use. As a result of this difference 
in taper a machine set for a 27-inch 
stocking may actually turn out one 
that is 28 inches long, and unless 
proper adjustments are made to care 
for the taper of the cone, a loss is 
sustained on each stocking thus pro- 
duced, 

In connection with the proposed 
standardization of paper boxes used 
by hosiery manufacturers for pack- 
ing their product, it was said that 
investigations revealed the widest 
lack of uniformity. It was frequent- 
ly found, for instance, that tops did 
not fit properly and were crushed 
in handling or in transit, and that 
the stockings did not fit snugly. 
These facts, together with the great 
difference in sizes, frequently pre- 
vent the display of the product to 
good advantage in retail stores. 
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Overseer Superintendent 


Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer’, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 
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Finishing Of The Fabrics. 


One of the final operations to 
which the goods are submitted in 
the finishing department is ‘that of 
inspection and correction of de- 
fects. If the goods are of a low 
grade, the attention given to them 
is not so important as that given to 
the better classes of textures. All 
classes of fabrics, after leaving the 
loom, are perched for the purpose 
of giving an inspector an opportuni- 
ty to closely examine every yard of 
the cloth on both sides and note the 
defects in the manufacture. Every 
opportunity is taken to correct these 
defects and in many cases the inper- 
fections of the carding, spinning, 
weaving, dyeing and other processes 
are quile skilfully covered. 

Formerly the cloth for inspection 
was run over a pair of rollers hung 
high enough to carry the cloth over 
the head of the inspector. The two 
rollers were far enough apart so as 
to allow standing space on the floor 
between the two sides of the cloth 
so that an examination could be 
made of the texture from the in- 
side. The cloth was pulled over the 
rollers by hand. The more modern 
contrivance is arranged on the same 
principle but the rollers are turned 
by a belt and pulley and an electric 
light furnishes sufficient brilliency 
to make the cloth transparent so 
that the defects can be seen very 


readily. Figure 1 shows the plan intervals and drawing out the thread terlacing as the adjoining threads. 
pieces. 


of the rollers B and OG over which 
the cloth is drawn from the door al 
A to the other side at D. The elec- 
trical lamp is at E and is provid- 
ed with three or more bulbs as 
shown. 
Detection of Miss-picks and Snar'ls. 
The inspector is able to detect any 
fault in the weaving as the cloth 
moves along and he marks such de- 
fects as need the attention of the 
sewing-in girls, knotters and speck- 
ers. Bad knots will be found in 


nearly all pieces of goods and if 


these are removed before the goods 
are finished there will be a good 
chance of completely covering the 
defec. Miss-picks can be sewed in 
by sewing-in girls who are experi- 
enced at the work. Imperfections 
of this character are usually passed 
by the common run of textiles, but 
have to be corrected in the better 
limes of fabrics. As the inspector 
usually employes his magnifying 
glass to detect miss-placed ‘ends in 
a fabric, a double end of warp 
thread will appear very like that 
shown in solid black in the enlarged 
sample in figure2. This extra thread 
was woven into the goods in the 
loom, and may have run for many 
vards before detection. The sewing- 
in girl who is skilled at this work 


in 


Then again there will This miss-pick in-the filling not only 


has to come out but has to be 
tediously replaced in the correct 
way in order to restore the goods 
to the right condition at this point 

While a miss-pick of this char- 
acter will not show plainly in all 
goods, it will show enough in dress 
goods to mar the pattern and fre- 
quently place the goods in the 
seconds class. 

In order to retain the goods in the 
first class it is to the advantage of 
the mill company to employ sewing- 
in girls who have the training and 
patience to correct imperfections of 
this nature. Figure 4 shows a triple 
picks, in which the warp threads 
are floated over three of the filling 
threads is indicated by the solid 
lines . A defect of this character is 
corrected with the needle in the 
hands of an experienced sewing-in 
girl as in the former cases. Figure 
5 illustrates a float which comes 
along in the goods occasionally. 
Floats include the defects in which 
a long snarly knot or a loose thread 
or a broken end has caught around 
several threads and held these 
threads either up or down for 
several picks, thereby causing the 
floated condition of the threads as 
shown. The sewing-in girl corrects 


will remove the surplus end in a be miss-picks in the filling as noted these places by pasing the point of 
remarkably short time by inserting by the solid thread in figure 3 which the needle above and below the 


the point of a needle beneath it at lies in the warp with the same in- 


Continued on Page 32.) 


Where Belt Service 


Means Production 


A four frame group drive is one of the 
most efficient types in the modern 
spinning room equipment; butit must 
have the right belts. Graton« Knight 
Manufaciuring Co. make leather belts 
for this drive that will guarantee you 
production. 


Our engineers will be very glad to 
give you the benefit of their exper- 
ience in this important work. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg, Co. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting and Leather Products 
Worcester, Mass., A. 
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every piece of sub-flooring in your plant 


has been seasoned exactly like every 


other piece, 


| 


every piece is made of Southern Yellow 
pine, free from knots, or other defects, 


and is dressed uniformly. 


every single piece of that sub-flooring 
has received the most careful inspection 


after every operation, and 
every piece has been subjected to exactly 


the same treatment of creosote-oil by the 


Vacuum Pressure Process. 
vou have CREO-PINE  sub-flooring in 


that 


never deeay, nor need replacement—sub- 


vour factory—sub-flooring will 
flooring that will outlast your factory, 
and give greater satisfaction at lower 


cost for every year’s service— 


but 


den’t expect the same results from ordt- 
nary sub-flooring. 


Have you written for descriptive book- 
lets? 


CREO-PINE 
SUB - FLOORING 


Block Floors 
Conduits 
Cross Ties 


Telephone Poles 
Shingles 
Fence Posts 


Bridge Timbers 


Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Meeting of Spinners’ Division. 
(continued from Page 11.) 

J. V. McCombs argued that 105 
per cent hank clock production 
meant only 96 per cent actual pro- 
duction on account of yarn contrac- 
tion. 

J. D. McAuley said he made an al- 
lowance of 3% to 4 per cent for 
eontraction and ends down. 

Chairman Harris brought up the 
subject of variation in numbers 
from one side of a frame and read 
a number of reports that had been 
made upon the blanks that were 
earried in a recent number of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 

On account of the large number 
of these blanks it was voted to ap- 
point a committee to examine them 
and report at the afternoon session. 

The committee appointed were: 
L. B. Gilbert, J. V. MeCombs and 
C. C. Brigman. 

In discussing the cause of the va- 
riations, C. C, Brigman said that the 
report of the carder’s meeting at 
Anniston showed the cause bul 
Chairman Harris said was not right 
to place all the blame on the card- 
ers and he outlined a number of 
spinning room causes. He said that 
poor oiling was a great cause. 

J. V. McCombs spoke of the effect 
of changing humidity but his atten- 
tion was called to the fact that all 
the bobbins on one side of the 
frames were subject to the same 
humidity. 

L. R. Gilbert wanted to know if 
spinners changed gears every time 
the weather changed and said that 
he did not. B. R. Burnham said 
Government tests showed that eloth 
would lose the extra moisture if 
took up during wet weather. 

B. F. Wofford said the greatest 
cause of variations was the’ differ- 
ence in the reller covering leathers. 

At this point Chairman Harris in- 
troduced B. F. Wofford who read the 
following paper: 

The spooler room has in the past 
been generally looked upén as one 
of the necessary evils to be endured 
in the mill. Due to this attitude it 
has been that in a great many cases 
only enough attention as was neces- 
sary to get by on was given to this 
department, Ofter the error of such 
an attitude is forcibly called to our 
attention by a multitude of gouts, 
kinks, loose knots, etc., which tear 
up the weaving. However, it is not 
everywhere that such a slack atti- 
tude is taken toward spooling and 
we find in a majority of the most 
progressive mills that careful atten- 
lion is given the process of spool- 
ing. 

At Inman Mills we have a second 
hand in charge of spooling and 
warping. I think that every mill 
large enough to justify it should 
have a good man in charge of this 
department because, although it 1s 
not one of the most important de- 
partments, it is important enough 
to require and justify close and 
proper supervision. 

A good spooler man, I would say, 
should not be only a man who.knows 
his job from a’ mechanical stand- 
point, but a man who will try to 
study his help and get them to take 
more interest in their work by 
teaching them the fine points of 
their job. One important consider- 
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ation of good work in the spooler 
room as well as in any other depart- 
ment of the mill is the proper train- 
ing of help. You all know what in- 
experienced, green help does for 
vou. and the difference between the 
quality and the quantity of their 
work and that of the properly train- 
ed and expemenced help. The 
training of this help, which we all 
have to do, is an important factor. 
I think we might be well repaid for 
the time spent here at this session 
if we did nothing more than ex- 
change ideas on training and hand- 
ling our help. 

Right along this line, I think it 
good if we can teach our help to 
have a cheerful attitude toward 
their work and while at their work. 
To illustrate—I know that you all 
have heard of the construction gang 
paying one of their negroes a little 
more than the others merely to keep 
the gang singing while they work. 
Ii seems to make them work stead- 
ler and apparently they are not as 
tired as when they do not sing. Re- 
cently I was in the spooler room 
considerably more than usual, in 
fact I happened to be in the spooler 
room all day. Practically every one 
of the girls were singing. They 
sang continuously for almost the en- 
lire day and seemed to enjoy it. I 
noticed particularly how cheerfully 
and industriously they all seemed 
lo be working and the next morning 
| asked the spooler second hand how 
much yarn had been spooled the 
previous day. He told me that he 
had secured a greater production on 
the previous day than on any other 
one day for a good many months. 

Another thing which | think will 
help our work is cleanliness. By 
this | mean not only the keeping of 
Lhe machines and work clean, that 
is very necessary, but also the keep- 
ing clean of the room and surround- 
ing conditions in general. The re- 
sults of a clean room may not be 
seen al once but.we know from tests 
and various experiences in imdus- 
trial plants«that clean rooms natur- 
ally make the quality and quantity 
of the work better. T*do not think 
too much emphasis can be put on 
clean, healthy working conditions in 
any department of the mill, for in 
the final analysis I believe it will 
pay dividends. 

When we have our rooms clean 
and in good condition and our help 
properly trained it is necessary that 
we have a way to check up on them. 
Human nature seems to be built in 
such a way that it requires a con- 
tintial “staying in Behind it” in or- 
der to get just what we want. At 
Inman we are using separate sets 
of spools for each spooler. In case 
any bad work turns up we know just 
who spooled the yarn and can easily 
go back and lay the blame where it 
belongs and correct it. We are not 
running our spooling at night but 
in ease we should have to do so 
we would have a different set of 
spools for the night shiff. 

Another important thing is the 
guide. I do not know what kind of 
a guide you are using, Iywould be 
glad to find out in the diseussion to 
follow, but I would recommend a 
guide which is both simple ef- 
fective. The nifore simple they are 


the easier and better they can be 
The more effective they 


adjusted. 
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at 
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are then the less stoppages in the 


weave room to take our gouts and 


bunches, ete., and thus the more 
production. I like a guide which is 
fool proof. By that I mean one 


which can not be tampered with or 
adjusted by the help, one that will 
stay set when adjusted by the reg- 
ular fixer. I will not attempt to 
give you any rules by which to set 
the guides but merely state that the 
guides should be as close as 
possible without chafing the yarn 
This is done in order that they may 


sel 


break out all the gouts and slugs 
possible. 
At present there is considerable 


talk and experimenting with filling 
wind on warp. In case you have the 
filling wind then the tension devices 
in your spooler room must be care- 
fully looked after. The main thing 
is the adjusting of the tensions 
Fach should be adjusted just alike 
and tight enough to make a good 
firm spool and to break down the 
unusually weak ends. 

By carefully watching the 
things we can insure greater pro- 
duction and less waste. Anyone can 
see the big things, they are easy, it 
is the littie things that we musf 
watch closely. For mstance: See 
that knotters are in good condition. 
See that spools do not have rough 
ends. See that spools are not filled 
foo full. Have an especially good 
hand to work up bad and 
bobbins and she can save a. great 
deal of varn. 

Now in passing from spooling to 
warping, the.same idea as to clean- 
liness and training of help still ap- 
ply. Of course the creels and skew- 
ers must be in good condition so as 
to allow the varn to pull off easily. 
The drop wires on the warpers 
should be in good condition and kept 
clean. Vibrators, which will insure 
the falling of the wires are a very 
good thing. I would advise blowing 
off the warpers only when the beam 
is empty. If necessary to clean the 
drop wires or elsewhere about the 
warper at other times then stop the 
warper and use a brush. 

Our biggest problem and the one 
which causes more waste than anv 
other thing in the room are the bad 
runouts on the slasher. The meas- 
uring rolls should be: exactly the 
same size-as the smallest difference 
will throw us out on the amount of 
varn we pul on the beams. I think 
a coat of paint on the measuring rol! 
helps as it does away with any or 
at least most of the slipping which 
might occur. Even with the best of 
conditions it is a problem to make 
the beams run our properly and it 
will require a great deal of careful 
watching and checking of the differ- 
ent warpers and the way the beams 
made on them run out in order to 
reduce the waste to the smallest de- 


little 


spools 


gree. This is something that my 
boss has been on me about and I 


would like to get some help on if 
from some of the rest of you. The 
floor is now open for the discussion 
of this or any other problem on 
spooling or warping that you care 


to bring up. Shoot. 
A. B. Carter announced that 


the annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association would be held af 
Asheville, N. C. on June 22nd and 
23rd. 

The subject of uneven run out of 
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warper beams on slashers being un- 
der discussion, ©. C. Brigman altri- 
huted the trouble to slasher bear- 
ings. 

B. F. Wofford 
using all beams 
and made more 
mixed beams. 

B. R. Burnham had decreased his 
slasher waste by using ball bearings 
on warper measuring rolls. 

B. F. Wofford said he tried to 
hold his waste back of slasher to 
8 of a pound per beam. 

J. V. MeCombs said 
average of 3.7 pounds 
6%'s to 18's yarn, 

W. W. Clawn said his waste va- 
ried from 3 pounds to 5% pounds 
with very few running over 4 
pounds, 

Splawn wanted to know if varia- 
tion in elasticity of yarn affected 
slasher waste. 

J. V. MeCombs said difference in 
number of varn took care of stretch 
and produced same waste. 

J. L. Dorn said he found finger on 
warper clock took some time to drop 
and filed notch that finger vi- 
brated and caused more accurate 
knock off, 

J. V. MeCombs obtamed the same 
result by attaching i% pound 
weight to knock off needle. 

Opinion of traveling fan on warp- 
ers was asked but none had exper- 
ience. Gilbert said he had fan made 
of fibre board. 

B. R. Burnham had air system 
that blew off drop wires every time 
warper stopped. 

Meeting adjourned. 


made a test 
one warper 


than using 
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Spinners’ Lunch. 

All the members took lunch at the 
Franklin Hotel but on account of be- 
ing a unfavorable room for speak- 
ing there were no talks at the lunch. 

While the names of mills were 
not called and no one knew from 
which mill any report came, there 
were many sarcastic remarks and 
much amusement over the reports 
that showed very small variation. 

One superintendent told how his 
spinner came to him after sizing the 
bobbins from one frame and asked 
if it was not best to “throw out” two 
or three sizings that showed ex- 
treme variations and when the even 


running reports were read members, 


called them “throw out” reports. 

It was decided that the test 
blanks should carry many details 
such as size of ring, tape or bad 
drive, etc., and it was ordered that 
Chairman Harris prepare a standard 
blank. 

The following paper of J. T. 
Phillips, of Gastonia, was in his ab- 
sence read by R. W. Phillips: 

In working up this paper I have 
taken in consideration my own per- 


sonal experience and ideas from 
three or four other overseers of 
spinning. There are very few thal 


agree wholly on the same system of 
overhauling and keeping up machin- 
ery. Of course what will apply to 
one room could not be applied to 
another with good results. 

The condition of flooring age of 
machinery and any vibration thal 
might be in the mill building should 
be taken in consideration when de- 
ciding as to how often overhauling 
should be done. I have seen mills 
that it would be well to get over 
These 


every six months if possible. 
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J]. H. SEPARK, Sec’y and Treas. 
J. L. GRAY, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. Mfg. 


F Gastonia, N. C. 


Gray Mfg. Company 
Flint Mfg. Company 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


We Spin 


Cotton 
Yarns 


for Knitting, 
and Converting 
twists on cones, skeins, 
tubes and warps: 


Weaving 
in all 


36s to 80s Single and Ply 
Combed Peeler-Right 


Twist 


36s to 50s Single and Ply 
Double Carded Peeler- 
Right or 


Reverse 
Twist 


20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply 
Combed Peeler-Reverse 


Twist 


Gray-Separk Yarns 


Your order, if placed with 


us, will be executed with 


a yarn of unvarying high 


quality, the worth of which 


will show on your produc- 


tion records. 


General Sales Offices 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


(At 26th Street) 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Mér. 


Telephones—Madison Square 7666, 7667, 7668, 7669 


Branch Offices 


BOSTON GASTONIA PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
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WORKING BACK 
from thee CUSTOMER 


A successful manufacturer of a popular 
product in the Middle West gave thie as his 
recipe for success: 


‘‘Begin at the customer and work back.’’ 


Nothing could more aptly describe the tra- 
ditidnal attitude of Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
toward their obligations to clients. 
the first 
Ninety-two years of experience have proved 


Custo- 
mer-interest is consideration. 


it to be the most profitable policy. 


The men in the Lockwood-Greene organiza- 
tion are trained to plan a factory or design 
a building as if it were their own investment. 
They are trained to put themselves in the 
client’s place and to temper their idealism 
with thep racticable requirements of the 


client’s business. 


The service of Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
includes the counsel of engineers, architects 
It in- 
cludes every service required in the building 


and men of broad business experience. 


of a new plant or the extension of an old one, 
from the selection of a site to the letting of 


contracts and supervision of construction. It 


BUILDING 
WITH 
FORESIGHT 


is a completely rounded organization of ex- 
perts, covering every branch of engineering 
and practically every 


class of industrial 


building. 


Whether you are contemplating an imme- 
diate program of building or not, we want 
you to have a copy of the booklet, “Building 


With Foresight.” It will be sent on request. 


LOCKWOOD,GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


Lockwood, Greene & Go. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 


were old mills and had a good many 
pieces of unbalanced shafting and 
motors full of vibration hanging di- 
rectly under the frames. I am sure 
that every man here has had the ex- 
perience of having an unbalanced 
motor shaft directly under a frame. 
Every one knows the results. Spind- 
les shaken out of center, ring rails 
out of line and the frame in general 
bad condition all over, and it will 
stay in that condition until the shaft 
or motor is reasonably smooth. 

For the balance of this paper I 
will presume that we have a mill 
that has been running five years. 
We will take for granted that all 
conditions are favorable as to good 
flooring, and the machinery has 
been well kept in every respect. We 
will further presume that our ques- 
tion of vibration is just as near elim- 
inated as it’s possible to get it. Now. 
there must be some system estab- 
shed to keep this machinery in 
good order. I am going to outline a 


plan that we have followed for 
three years and found that its in- 
lirely satisfactory on machinery 


that has run for a little over twenty 
years. I contend that machinery 
that has run for five years should 
have this same attention.) We have 
enough permanent overhaulers to 
get over all frames once a year. 
These men line and level the frames 
thoroughly including the ring rails, 
these should be lined both length- 
wise and crosswise. It will’ be well 
fo look over ring rails every year 
but if they are properly lined the 
first vear they won't need much 
ling crosswise but they will length- 
wise, every year or not oftener. The 
overseer or his second hands should 
see that no cardboard or paper is 
put under the feet of these frames. 
This will soon become saturated 
with oil and allow the frame to sag 
down and become out of line again. 
Well seasoned shingles should be 
used for this work. While the frame 
is down all steel rolls are taken out 
and cleaned with gasoline or kero- 
sene. All dents are to be taken oul 
of flutes by some one who knows 
how this work should be done. We 
first have the damaged piece worked 
over with a fine flute file and follow- 
ed up with a good smooth oil stone, 
not pumice stone under any condi- 
tion). 

Try this oil stone after the file and 
see the good results. Every worn 
neck is taken out and renecked. All 
stands have a line drawn over them 
and are put in place. While steel 
rolls are out on racks we give them 
a good coat of Spanish whiting and 
brush them with a good stiff brush. 
This gives them a good dry finish 
as well as polishes them up a bit. 
The rolls are put back in stands and 
rigged up for running. The spindles 
are given attention next. All worn 
bolsters are taken out and replaced. 
All spindles centered both bottom 
and top. All that need repainting or 
straightening will be sent to shop. 
Every base nut should have a wash- 
er. This will give a better swing 
on spindles. I want to state right 
here that no section man’ ‘should be 
allowed to set a spindle where the 
ends won't stay up unless he knows 
his business. Almost every section 
man has a bobbin with a lot of glue 
on it and uses for a spindle set. 
About ten per cent of them know 


just how to do this and therefore 
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ninety per cent do more harm than 
good. We have taken the respon- 
sibility of managing help off our sec- 
tion men altogether so as to give 
them all of their time on the up- 
keep of the machinery. We have 
found it a good investment to put 
on enough 3rd hands to look after 
the help and see to the cleaning act. 
This gives the section men all of 
his time to keep up the machinery. 
Our section men have from forty- 
two to sixty frames to look after. 
While on the question of spinning 
frames will also give you an outline 
of our oiling system. All slow gear- 
ing twice a week. All rolls, both 
back and front, Monday. Front rolls 
Thursday a. m. All cylinder. bear- 
ings daily, (most all mills oil mid- 
dlings twice a week.) All stands 
daily. loose pulleys twice daily. 
Good heavy oil should be used on 
rolis, and stands something that has 
a good body and won't run out on 
yarn. Every overseer should have 
an oiling system regardless of what 
comes or goes. There is very little 
said about lubrication of machinery 
even if it is the very life of it. 

W. W. Splawn and A. L. Ellis dis- 
cussed the proper allowance of 
spinning rolls. 

C. C. Brigman, with a shop cover- 
ing rolis for 160,000 spindes secured 
records showing the roll covering 
cost to be 9.3 cents per spindle per 
year. 

J. A. Chapman, Jr., asked if if was 
best to use high price cloth and use 
same more than once or cheap cloth 
and take it off every time roll was 
covered. 

J. V. McCombs preferred the high 
class cloth used more than once. 

B. F. Wofford said it paid to date 
all cloth. 

Carl Harris asked if it was best 
to make a practice of allowing sec- 
tion men to put in’ 10 to 20 rolls be- 
sides those that actually had to be 
taken out. 

J. V, MeCombs said rolls should 
not be taken out until they began to 
do bad work. 

W. W. Slawn said his section men 
replaced rolls regularly. 

Harris, overseer of spinning at 
Norris Cotton Mill had system of 
regularly replacing certain number 
of rolls. 

C. C. Brigman found that it was 
best to regularly take out from four 
sides each day all rolls that looked 
bad. 


Chairman Harris asked is there 
was systematic inspection of spind- 
les and if section men were allowed 
fo set spindles that were out of 
center. 

Harris, 
thought 
spindles. 


Chairman Harris asked if as good 
results could be obtained by turn- 
ing over double flange rings, 

B. F. Wofford said no. J. V. Mc- 
Combs said not until a large num- 
ber of travelers had been worn out 
on the turned over rings. 

J. A. Carter, of Clifton, turned over 
his rings but put all the turned 
over rings on a special frame and 
ran lighter travelers. 

Afternoon Session. 

Chairman Carl Harris called the 
afternoon session to order at 2:30 
o'clock. 

The Committee on yarn variation 


of Norris Cotton Mills, 
section men should set 
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consisting of L. R. Gilbert, J. V. Mc- 
Combs and C. C. Brigman, reported 
that they had examined the test 
blanks and found the following va- 
riation in yarn sized from one side 
of a spinning frame. 


A 

es = 

Z, A, © A, 
19.69's 5.7 9.1 14.8 
13.00's 7A 6.1 13.2 
12.00's 9.4 6.8 15.2 
50.00's 94 2.5 11.6 
60.00's 5.8 70 13.3 
59.00's 2.7 3.4 5.8 
30.00's 73 3.3 10.6 
40.00's 44 7.4 115 
18.50's 10.5 9.6 204 
29. 50's 14.5 13.0 27.5 
14.00's 6.6 2 13.8 
13.00's 6.8 9.5 15.3 
9.25's 8.4 8.4 17.5 

18.00's 6.0 0.0 69 
18.00’s 5.0 1.0 6.0 
29.50's 7.4 7A 14.2 
2950's 8.5 8.8 17.3 
16.00's 5.5 2.0 75 
26.00's 2.0 1.4 3.4 
22.00's 3.4 3.4 68 
26 4.2 29 7A 
14.00’s 3.6 9.5 104 
16.00’s 75 12.7 
14.00's 2.6 6.5 9A 
2600's 2.6 6.5 94 
10.00's 1.5 78 93 
20.00's 3.4 4.4 78 
40.00's 15.6 6.4 22.0 
29 .50’s 13.4 8 142 
30,00's 11.0 6.9 17.9 
30.00’ s 9.9 6.6 16.5 
40.00’s 13.5 73 208 
40.00's 10.7 11.8 220 


J. V. McCombs asked Carter what 
he put in the place of the rings he 
removed and when told that he re- 
placed them with new rings, said 
that new rings running among old 
rings would produce just as bad re- 
sults as if the turned over ring had 
been left. 

J. L, Dorn turned over his rings 
but polished them in saw dust after 
cleaning with concentrated lye. 

J. D. MeAulay turned over the 
rings on an entire frame at one t'me 
but cleaned all of them with gaso- 
line. 

Mr. Dutemple of the Whitinsville 
Spinning ‘Ring Company said that 
rings could be sent to any ring man- 
ufacturer and reburnished. 

J. A. Chapman, Jr.. wanted to know 
if No. 1 flange rings wore as well as 
No. 2 flange. 

W. P. Castleberry of Baldw-n Mills 
said that his mill had No. 4 flange 
on for 12 years and that they wore 
well. 

J. V. McCombs said the life of any 
ring depended to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the yarn numbers. 

J. L. Dorn had rings that had run 
for 22 years first or filling and then 
on warp and seventy-five per cent 
of them showed little or no wear. 

L. T. Brown is putting on No. 1 
flange rings to replace rings put on 
in 1888 and turned oevr in 1908 and 
he finds the old rings to still be in 
fair condition. 

B. F, Wofford said travelers wore 
out faster on No. 1 flange than on 
No. 2 flange. 

Marshal! Dillmge wanted to know 
how long rings could be run after 
being reburnished. 
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Dutemple of Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Company said that conditions 
of operation affected wear. 

Peter Quinn of the Draper Corpo- 
rat on did not believe it paid to turn 
over rings because first wear had 
drawn out the temper. He said that 
with plate holders it did not pay to 
turn them over. He belieevd in a 
No. 1 flange ring and that the proper 
selection of traveler was most im- 
portant. 

Marshall Dilling asked Quinn if 
he advised No. 1 flange on all num- 
bers and he said yes. 

There was some discussion upon 
the cost of travelers but very few 
had any statistics. B. R. Burnham 
said his cost was $4.85 per year per 
thousand spindles. 

B. F. Wofford wanted to know if 
it was economy to change travelers 
often. 

J. A. Chapman, Jr., wanted ,to 
know how low he could go in warp 
twist on 30's and still have good run- 
ning work. 

B. R. Burnham said that with one- 
inch cotton he got best results from 
1.5 times the square root but with 
7-8 inch he used 4.65 times. 

B. R. Burnham started a discus- 


sion on the breaking strength of 30's. 


and the opinion seemed to be that 
with 7-8 cotton 51 to 52 pounds was 
good. There was also a discussion 
of ability to show different breaking 
strengths by manipulating a hand 
tester. 3 

L. L. Brown wanted to know wha! 
produced the short pieces of yarn 
that came up back of drop wires. 

R. F. Bagwell of Glendale said 
they came from bad piecing by doff- 
ers, 

W. H. Gibson, Jr., said they came 
from bad work by spooler knotters. 

J. V. MeCombs said they were 
produced by dull knotter blades cut- 
ting only one strand. 

A. T. Ellis said they were caused 
by careless creeling of warpers. 


C. F. MeCall had always had them 
and said they could be produced by 
any of the above mentioned things. 


There was a discussion on the ad- 
visability of building a bunch when 
using filling wind on warp and quife 
a difference of opinion was shown. 

Meet’ng adjourned af 4:25 p. m. 

At a meeting of the officers and 
members of the Board of Directors 
of the Southern Textile Association 
held during the lunch hour it was 
voted that President John W. Clark 
should appoint a committee of three 
including himself to appear before 
the Board of Governors of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at their Richmond meeting and 
urge the establishment of the Tex- 
tile Foundation. 


Among Those Present. 

The folowing were among those 
who attended the Spinners Division 
of the Southern Textile Association 
at Spartanburg: 


Armstrong, J. F., Asst. Supt., Efird 
Mfg. Co.. Albemarle, N. C. 
Bagwell, R. F., Supt.. D. E. Converse 
Co., Glendale, S. C. 
Barnes, E. T., O-Spinning, Wateree 
Mills, Camden, S. C. 
Batson, C., Supt. Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 
(Continued on Page 20.) 
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A large sized washroom in one of the largest 
mills in the South. Planned by The Ameri- 
can Laundry Machinery Company. 


Steady, competent, satisfied 
workers mean increased out- 
put per man per hour, and de- 
creased production costs. In- 
stall an American Mill Village 
Laundry and secure them. 


The American Laundry 
Machinery Company 
Specialty Dept. N 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadian Factory 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 
47-79 Sterling Road, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Send the Coupon for 
full Information 
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PATENTED 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington, Del. 


Test Our 


—for quality and smoothness. Put one under a glass, 
Note also 


that it is well soldered, that the warp eye is smooth and 


note its lack of pits and its uniform quality. 


will not chafe and cause vexatious and costly stoppages. 
You who appreciate results realize what this means— 
steady production, satisfied help and a quality product. 
Use the proper heddle, not one that is too light nor one 
too heavy. Know the facts, send for samples of Wasco 
heddles. No other heddles of modern design so fully 


meet all weaving requirements, 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 


Hearings in Principal Spot Cotton 
Markets. 
Washington.—Data presented alt a 
department of agriculture hearing 
will be used in the compilation of a 
second tentative set of regulations 
governing the classification of cot- 
ton and the licensing of cotton class- 
es, as provided by the cotton stand- 
ard act, passed at the-last session of 
Congress. Representatives of cot- 
ton growers, spinners and shippers 
from all parts of the country at- 

tended the hearing. 

Under terms of the acl 
tary of agriculture is to. interpret 
the official standards.of American 
cotton by determining the classifi- 
cation of cotton submitted to him 
for this purpose and by the arbitra- 
tion of disputes as to classification 
arising out of commercial spot cot- 
fon transactions. 


the secre- 


Lloyd §S. Tenny, assistant chef 
of the bureau of agricultural eco- 
nomics, presided over the confer- 


ence, which is the first of a series of 
public hearings which will be held 
in the principal spot cotton markets 
throughout the country. Subsequent 
hearings will be held as fololbws: 

Norfolk, Va., April 23; Charlotte, 
N. C., April 24; Augusta, Ga. April 
25; Savannah, Ga., April 27: Atlanta, 
Ga., April 28; Montgomery, Ala.. 
April 30; New Orleans, May 1; Hous- 
fon, Texas, May 2; Dallas, Tex., May 
3: Little Rock, Ark. May 4: Mem- 
phis, Tenn., May 5. 

Those present af the conference 
here were: M. P. Rivers of the Sa- 
vannah Cotton exchange: Eustace 
Taylor and Robert F. Irby, of the 
Galveston Cotton Exchange and 
Board of Trade: Thomas F. Cahill, 
of the New York Cotton Exchangze: 
W. J. Neal, of S. J. Weld and Com- 
pany, New York: Senator MeKellar 
and E. W. Porter, of the Memphis 
Cotton Exchange: C. B. Howard, of 
the American Cotton Growers Ex- 
change; W. 8S. Thompson of George 
H. McFadden and Bro., Philadelphia; 
W. J. Neal, of the Texas Cotton As- 
sociation and MDallas Cotton Ex- 
change; W. D. Felder and J. L. Good- 
man, of the Dallas Cotton Exchange: 
D. M. Jones, of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, Gasto- 
nia, N. C.: Ben J. Williams, of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange: 
Henry G. Broobs, of the New Eng- 
land Cotton Buvers Association. 
Boston: W. A. Stribbling of the At- 
lanta Commercial Exchange; An- 
drew Baeburn and Albert R. Pearce 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and Arkwright club. 
Boston; W. P. Barobt. chairman of 
the Board of Cotton Examiners, New 
York: A. C. Poulton. chairman of the 
Board of Cotton Examiners, New Or- 
leans; Charles Holmes of the Staple 
Cotton Co-operative Asssociation of 
Mississippi, and B. R. Oastler. At- 
lanta, office of the cotton marketing 
division. 


Spanish Cotton Industry in 1922. 


Catalonia, which has a population 
of 3500,000 is the center of Spanish 
textile manufacturing. According ta 
an official report there are five cot- 
ton carding establishments with an 
output valued at 6,000,000 pesetas, 
266 spinning mills emploving 55.- 


353 operatives and producing 
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138,004 pesetas’ worth of yarn and 
twist, 632 weaving mills with 48,539 
operatives and a production valued 
at 1,086,654,200 pesetas, and 149 knilt- 
ting. mills with 7,163 employes and 
a total output of 78,404,400 pesetas 


in the four main Provinces ot Bar- 
celona, Tarragona, Lerida, and Ger- 
ona. 


The weaving mills here constitute 
95 per cent at least of the cotton- 
cloth manufacturing in Spain. While 


it has been impossible to secure 
these figures for 1924 and 1922, it 


is believed the foregoing data can 
be used in estimating the probable 
production and employment during 
these vears, production being said 
to be practically the same as in 1920. 
Unoff ‘cial however, esti- 
mate that there are now approxi- 
mately 30,000 persons engaged in 
spinning and 30,000 on the looms, 
making a present total of 60,090 


SOUTCeS, 


operatives. 


The spinning. mil's of Spain have 
been working in two shifts of eight 
hours each since 1920, but because 
of antiquated machinery and the 
reactionary character of Span'sh 
labor the actual efficiency is said to 
be only about 90 to 95 per cent of 
capacity production. Active spind- 
les in all Spain number 1,790,476 and 
looms 65,004 (of which 58,085 are in 
Catalonia alone), which calculated 
on a 16-hour basis with two shifts 
of tabor is equivalent to 3,580,952 
sp ndles and 130,008 looms operating 
on an &-hour basis. 

Production of cotton cloth is Spain 
is estimated at 86,000,000 to 100,000,- 
000 kilos annually and consumption 
at 75.000.000 to 85.000.00 kilos (kilo 
=2.2046 pounds). The cloth is clas- 


MI- CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 
Powder. ‘‘Six in One’’ 


RED 


NICHOLS MFGR. COMPANY 


Your Mill Supply House wil! furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 


the factory. 


Nicho/s Menufacturing Co. 


Charlie Niehels, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 
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sified according to the number of 
threads to the centimeter as coarse 
medium, or fine, and the output 
comprises about 70 per cent of me- 
dium cloth, 15 per cent of coarse 
or ordinary cloth, and 15 per cent of 
fine. 

During the war Spain built up a 
very good export trade in cotton tex- 
tiles in the Levant, southwestern 
Europe, and Latin America. Ex- 
ports, which were only 5,986 metric 
tons (metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) in 
1913, rose to 16,404 tons in 1918 and 
17,207 tons in 1919 ,dropping to 10,- 
078 tons in 1920 and to 5,678 tons in 
1921. ‘The greater part of these ex- 
ports was destined for the Latin 
American countries, Argentina and 
Cuba being the leading buyers. 

By the end of 1920 the re-entry of 
the United Kingdom and the United 
states in their former textile mar- 
kets had begun to restrict Spanish 
sales. However, the domestic mar- 
ket was short of supplies due to the 
lack of imports from Great Britain 
and the custom of local factories to 
produce extensively for foreign con. 
sumers. During the latter part of 
1920 and 1921 and 1922 the textile 
industry was actively engaged in 
meeting home requirements. A high 


_taruil imposed on textile in Decem- 


ber, 1920, enabled the Spanish in- 
dustry to meet local British and 
American competition im 1921, and 
these duties were further increased 
in May, 1921, and in some cases were 
again increased in February, 1922. 
The most important exports of 
cotton manufactures during the first 
11 months of 1922, with the prin- 
cipal countries of destination, were: 
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140,458 kilos of cotton thread, sent 
chiefly to Argentina, Lruguay, and 
Chile: 1,536,467 kilos of bleached and 
1.005.969 kilos of dyed and printed 
cotton cloth to Argentina, Cuba, Pan- 
ama, Uruguay, Melilla, and the Ca- 
naries; 338,377 kilos of knitted and 
netted fabrics and underwear to Ar- 
gentina, Cuba, Panama, Uruguay, 
and Egypt; 60,396 kitos of knitted 
and netted fabrics in stockings, 
gloves, and other small articles to 
Argentina and Uruguay. It is under- 
stood that there has been a consid- 
erable decline in shipments to Latin 
America and that the Near Eastern 
trade has almost entirely ceased. 
Although Spain succeeded in 
maintaining an export trade at the 
rate of 15 per cent of its textile out- 
put during the greater part of 1922, 
indications points to a reduction in 
both production and demand in 1923, 
Some of the factors contributing to 
this condition are: (1) Wages in 
Spanish textile mills are still paid at 
rates prevailing during the war and 
armistice periods. (2) Large stopks 
of woo! have been thrown on the 
market at a considerable loss, and 
wool goods and wool mixtures are 
being offered at such low prices as 
noticeably to lessen the consump- 
tion of cotton cloth. (3) There is a 
poss:bility of a further decline in 
exports. 4) This contraction in 
shipments abroad, paralleling as if 
does decreases in domestic. orders 
cent, is causing the local market for 
for spring amounting to 30 to 50 per 
cotton goods to become overstocked. 
Mills, however, are still running full 
time in the hope that buying may 
improve later in the season and en- 


able them to dspose of their ac- 
cumulations., 

It has always been customary to 
sell raw cotton at 90 days, drawing 
drafts which were discounted here. 
but owing to the stringency of the 
money market and the falling value 
of cotton, importers have found it 
difficult during the past vear to get 
accommodations from the banks. 
Some. banks refused to touch cot- 
ton paper under any circumstances 
while others refused to advance 
more than 50 per cent. The situa- 
tion, however, is now better. and 
there is a tendency toward the ex- 
tension of longer credits in the cot- 
ton business. 

During the last five years the per- 
centage of direct sales of American 
cotton in Spain has increased con- 
siderably. Formerly 60 per cent of 
the cotton imports were financed 
through. London, but at the present 
time only about 20 per cent of this 
financing is done by the British, 
While 80 per cent is American, in- 
volving direct shipments of cotton 
purchased in dollars. 

Practically all of the manufactur- 
ers, especially the larger ones, are 
considered to be in first-class finan- 
cial condition. Some of these pur- 
chase their cotton on a cash basis; 
others are allowed as much as 90 
days for payment. Spanish exports 
of cotton goods, particularly those 
going to Latin America, are sold on 
whatever terms can be secured and 
exporters usually grant 90 davs as a 
mimimum and at times up to 6 
months if necessary. Sales of tex- 
liles to Spain are usually made al 
9) days-—Commerce Reports. 


Plan for Manufacturers’ Meeting. 


Providence, R. I.—Plans for the 
annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers’ 
which will be he'd m the Biltmore 
Hotel, April 24, 25, 26 are progress- 
ing favorably. Business and social 
gatherings have been arranged by 
the committees representing the va- 
rious associations. 


Excursions to various manufac- 
turing plants and other points of in- 


terest will inelude vis‘ts to the 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing 


Company, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Easton & Burnham 
Machine Company, Fales & Jencks 
Machine Company, Franklin Process 
Company, Gorham |. Manufacturing 
Company, Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Howard & Bullough Machine Com- 
pany, B. B. &, R. Knight; Ine., Lons- 
dale Company, Ann & Hope Mill, 
Lonsdale, Textile Finishing Machine 
Company; Universal Winding Com- 
pany, United States Finishing Com- 
pany, Silver Spring branch; Rhode 
Island Sehool of Design, textile de- 
partment; Brown: University, and 
historic places. At noon a comp%i- 
mentary lunch and clambake will be 
served at the Pomham Club. 


B. M. Hart Entertains Overseers. 
B. M. Hart, vice-president of the 
Hart and Fountain Mills, Tarboro, 
N. C., recenthy entertained the offi- 
cers, fire department and the mill 
band with a barbecue. About 75 
men were present and the occasion 
proevd a very. enjoyable one. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 


utomatic 
Towel Loom 


Built for Under Cam, 
Jacquard or 


Dobby Harness Motions 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
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Spinners’ Meeting at Spartanburg 
‘Continued from Page 17.) 
Becknell, W. W., Supt., Arkwright 
Mill, Spartanburg, §S. C. 

Bell, Jr., Frank G., Sales Engineer, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Blair, W. G., 

Bowers, G. W., Inman Mill, Inman, 
Ss. C, 

Brigman, C. C., Genl. O-Spinning, 
Lancaster Mills, Lancaster, 8S. C. 

Briggs, A. F., Supt., Osage Mfg. Co., 
Bessemer City, N. C. 

Brown, L. L., Supt. Clifton Cotton 
Mill, Clifton, 8S. C. 

Byars, J. R., O-Spinning, Toxaway 
Mill, Anderson, S. C. 

Byars, M. M., Spinner No. 2, Bald- 
win Mills, Chester, S. C. 

Galas, Claude, Spinner, Courtenay 
Mills, Newry, S. C. 

Campbell, D. E., O-Spinning, Spray 
Cotton Mils, Spray, N. C. 

Cannon, J. M., Supt., Easley Mill No. 
i, Easley, 8S. C. 

Carter, A. B., Mill Supplies, Gasto- 
nia, N. C. 
Carter, J. A., O-Spinning, 
Mill No. 1 Clifton, S. C. 
Castleberry, W. P., Asst. Supt., Bald- 
win Mills, Chester, S. C. 

Cauble, G. C., O-Carding, Efird Mfg. 
Co., Albemarle, N. C. 

Chandler, C. L., Supt., Gaffney Mfg. 
Co., Gaffney, 8S. C. 

Chapman, H. E., O-Spinning, Paco- 
let Mfg. Co., Trough, S. C., 

Chapman, Jr., Jas. A, V-Pres. and 
Supt., Inman Mills, Inman, S. C. 

Clark, C. C., Salesman, Seydel Chem- 
ical Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Clark, David, Editor, Southern Tex- 
Bulletin, Charlotte, C. 


Clifton 
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Cobb, J. R., Spinner, Hamrick Mills, 
Gaffney, 5S. C. 

Cobb, W. W., Supt. Norris Cotton 
Mill, Cateechee, 8. C. 

Colvert, Henry, Carder, Clifton Col- 
ton Mills, Clifton, 8S. C. 

Compton, R. J. O-Spinning, 
wright, 8S. C. 

Corley, J. W., Supt.. Vardry Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Cummings, Edward §&.,. Cotton Tes- 
ter, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Clemson College, 8, C. 

Dallas, D. C., O-Spinning, Camper- 
down Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 

Dickson, H, D., O-Spmning, Oconee 
Mills, Westminster, 8. C. 

Dilling, Marshall, Supt., A. M. Smyre 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Dorn, J. L. Supt. Oconee Mills, 
Westminster, 8. C. 

Duncan, C. L., O-Spinning, River- 
side Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

Dutemple, Wm. P., Sou, Rep., Whil- 
tinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. 

Floyd, J. P.. Ware Shoals, 8S. C. 

Folk, Chris. E., 

Frye, G. V., Carder, Henrietta Mills, 
Caroleen, C, 

Gibson L. B., Supt. Fairmont Mfg. 
Co., Fairmont, 8. C. 

Gibson, Jr.. W. H., Supt., 
Buffalo Mills, Union, 8. C. 

Gilbert, L. R. Supt., Caraleigh Mills 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Green, M. L., Pacolet Mills, Trough, 
s. C. 

Gunn, C. Supt. 
Mills, Spray, N. C, 

Harris, L. N., Spinner, Norris Cot- 
ton Mill, Cateechee, 8. C. 

Haris, Carl R., Night Supt., Mill No. 


Ark- 


Union- 


Spray Cotton 


3, Lancaster Cotton Mill, Lancas- 
ter, 8S. C. 

Harvell, H. G., Carder, Pelzer, 5S. C. 

Haskins, L. L., Dist. Sales Mer. E. 
F. Houghton & Co., Greenville, 

Haynes, William, Salesman, Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Herd, R. W., Overseer, Dunean Mils, 
S. C. 
Greenvile, 8. C. 

Hiooks, J. C.. Spinner, Baldwin Cot- 
ton Mills, Chester, 8S. C. 

Hoy, T. F., O-Weaving, Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Huff. J. H. Supt. Camperdown 
Mills, Greenville, 8S. C. 
Jackson, D. G., O-Spinning Lime- 


stone Mill Gaffney, 8. C. 

Lovelace, F. R., O-Spinning, Globe 
Mfg. Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 

MacAulay, John D., Overseer of 
Spinning, Piedmont, Ala. 

McClure, GC. L., Carder, Clifton Cot- 
ton Mills, Clifton, 5. C, 

McCombs, J. V., Supt., Buffalo Mills, 
Buffalo, S. C. 

McMahon, J. R., Spinner, Monaghan 
Mill, Greenville, 8. C. 

Macomson, M. R., Supt., Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Martin, L. C., O-Carding, Beaumont 
Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Moore, Wm. M., Supt. Globe Mfg. 
Co.. Gaffney, 8. C. 

Moore, W. §&., Supt., Henrietta Mills, 
Henrietta, N. C, 

Norris, J. A., O-Spinning, 
4, Pelzer, 8. C. 

Owens, W. P., Asst. Supt., Vardry 
Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 

Painter, T. S., O-Spinning, Cowpens 
Mill, Cowpens, §S. C. 

Painter, W. H., O-Spinning, Fair- 


Mill No. 
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mont Mfg. Co., Fairmont, 8. C. 

Peasley, Chas. D., Rep. National 
Ring Traveler Co. Charlotte, N. C. 

Pettit, C. W., Asst. Supt, Green- 
wood Mills, Greenwood, 8. C. 

Phillips, J. L., Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Philip, Robert W., Associate Editor, 
Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Pickens, W. I., Inman Mills, Inman 
5S. C. 

Powers, S. R., Supt., Limestone and 
Hamrick Mills, Gaffney, 8S. C. 

Pratt, Otto, Sou. Mnegr., National 
Ring Traveler Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Putnam, W. B., Supt., Carlton Yarn 
Mills, Cherryville, N. C. 

Quinn, P. T., Draper Corporation, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Ray, Geo. W., Carder and Spinner, 
Brandon Mills, Greenville, §. C. 
Richardson, H. B., Cotton Testing, 
U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Clemson 

College, C. 
Rogers, W. F., O-Spinning, D. E. 
Converse Co., Glendale, 8S. C. 
Rudisill, C. A.. The Carlton Mils, 
Cherryville, .N. C. 
Russell, Geo. C., Supt., Randolph 
Mills, Inc., Frankinville, N. C. 
Sanders, J. W., O-Spinning Beau- 
mont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Smith, A. E., O-Spinning, Easley 
Mill No. 1, Easley, 8S. C. 
Snow, G. B., Salesman, 
Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sp'iawn, W. W., O-Spinning, Lydia 
Mill, Clinton, 8, C. 

Stribling, J. W., Supt’s. Clerk, Dun- 
ean Mill, Greenville, 8. C. 

Sullivan, O. Carder, Gaffney Mfg. 
Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 

Taylor, C. D. Salesman, National 


Atlanta 


safely to any angle. 


change of speed. 


| Removable babbitt bushings. 
| Ball-bearing end thrusts. 
Rigid all-steel construction. 


Positive lubrication. 
Noiselessness. 


running. 
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Reversible blades, adjusted 
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This Summer Obtain The Highest Efficiency With 


PERKINS FANS 


Many Styles and 


of our Belt-Driven and Di- 
rect-Connected Electric Fans 
are shown in the Bulletin, 
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tions, Dimension Tables, etc. 
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Ring Traveler Co., Gaffney, S. C. 
Thomas, 8. C., Seydel Chemical Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Thomason, F. L., Rep. N. Y. & N. J. 
Lubricant Co., Greenville. S. C. 
Thomason, lL. W., Sou. Agt., N.. Y. 
& N. J. Lubricant Co., Charlotte, 

N. 
Todd, F. C., Supt. Ruby Cotton Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Waits, W. K., O-Spinning, Green- 
wood Mills, Greenwood, 8S. C. _ 
Waldron, H. J., E. F. Houghton Co.. 

Greensboro, N. C. 


Welsh, C. F., Spinner, Henrietta 
Mill No. 1, Henrietta, N. C. 

White, J. L., Spinner, Riverside 
Mill No. 2, Anderson, 8S. CG. 

Wiggins, W. L. Overseer, Issa- 
queena Mills, Central, S. C. 

Willis, H. H., 

Williams, C. G., Spinner, Victor- 


Monaghan Mill, Walhalla, S. C. 
Willson, G. A., E. F. Houghton and 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Wofford, B. F., O-Spinning, Saxon 
Mills, Spartanburg, §. C. 
Wofford, L. E.. 0-Spinning Inman 
Mills, Inman, 8. C. 


The Future of Seamless Hosiery. 


(Address before National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, by F. L. Miller, 
Jr., United Hosiery Corp. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.) 

The future of seamless hosiery? 
When we think of seamless hosiery 
and ask this question, we really 
refer to women's silk hosiery. We 
cannot possibly refer to women's 
seamless silk hosiery, because such 
phraseology is a misnomer. There 
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is not extant today such a thing as 
women’s seamless silk hose. I, my- 
self, have not seen a pair of wo- 
men’s seamless silk stockings in 
several years. ‘There are, of course, 
classes of seamless hosiery—-men’s 
and children’s in cotton and silk, 
and something of my discussion is 
rélative to them—but I do not hesi- 
tate to say there would be no dis- 
cussion—there would be no question 
lo discuss—except for the problems 
connected with women’s silk hosiery 
knit on circular machines, after- 
ward seamed and sold in competi- 
Lion with their more expensive full- 
fashioned sisters. 


There can be no question as to 
the established position of men’s 
seamless socks. There can be no 
question as to the established sup- 
eriority of children’s seamless stock- 
ings, socks and three-quarter length 
for every age and af every price. 

In women’s cotton and mercerized 
goods, there is no question as to 
seamless supremacy, because of 
manufacturing economy. You would 
be surprised to know the tremen- 
dous sale of women’s cotton hosiery 
in this country. In-our mills around 
Chattanooga, in the year 1922, there 
were manufactured of these styles 
of womens cotton hosiery 193,000 
dozens, of all styles of women's cot- 
ton hosiery, a full quarter of a mil- 
lion dozens—and this is only one 
corporation. 

We can easily dispose of the ques- 
tion of children’s hosiery because 
largely it is seamless. There are 
many interesting phases, however, 
of children’s manufacture: The ex- 
pertness of ribbing (setting the dail 


properly to get elasticity and plump- 
ness of fabric); the differing quali- 
“ties of raw materials used, making 
one stocking quite different in the 
finished product from another. Of 
late, much care and thought have 
been given to beautiful transferring 
and looping, eliminating all ugly 
bulges. Again, there is a growing 
tendency to spend more money in 
dyeing, finishing and packing than 
ever before, so that today those 
mills which give most attention to 
these details find their product sells 
more easily and quicker, even if the 
price is somewhat higher than that 
of competitors. 

The most noticeable tendency of 
the times in children’s goods, as in 
all other types of merchandise, is 
towards the finer guages. We have 
today countless milis- running 320, 
340 needle ribs, and one or two man- 
ufacturing 360 needle stockings. 
There has been a great increase in 
the use of finer silk socks and silk 
ribbed stockings for children, a half 
dozen seasonal colors lending beauty 
to this type of goods. 

Again, in men’s hosiery, the seam- 
less silk half hose has made serious 
inroads into the full-fashioned bus- 
iness, the latest improvement found 
in the split foot Banner half hose, 
manufactured almost entirely in the 
finer gauges—this improved article 
is perhaps the easiest selling hose on 
the marekt. The seamless cotton 
socks command the field. 

So it is with women’s cotton goods, 
again we find finer gauges, care- 
fully made seams and triple seams: 
attention to the diameter of the ma- 
chines to afford narrower ankles 
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and better fitting stockings. In wo- 


men’s cotton hosiery, the inexpen- 
siveness Of manufacture, particu- 
larly in the South, is noteworthy. 
Both in women’s goods and half 


hose, pariteular care is being given 
to increased fineness of gauge and 
more precise manufacture of each 
individual size. In men’s hosiery, 
many mills are using three different 
diameters to make the various sizes, 
and in women’s hosiery, two differ- 
ent diameters. 


It is not surprising, then on a 
cheap silk market, to sell in silk 
hosiery the women’s dollar stock- 


ing, carefully. made with a seam and 
triple seams, manufactured either 
on the latest spring needle machine, 
or upon the latest Scott & Williams 
machines with special cams, which 
include clearness of fabric. On a 
high silk market, many mills have 
been producing twisted silk with 
fiber, to obtain added weight, to- 
gether with beauty and durab:lity. 
Kither of these stockings may be 
economically and profitably manu- 
factured to sell over the counter in 
their respective seasons. In this 
fied, there is not the slightest ques- 
tion of the superior kind of hosiery 
formerly known as “women’s seam- 
less hosiery.” 

sy process of elimination, we 
have narrowed the discussion down 
fo one topic: The question of silk 
hosiery al prices higher than $1 per 
pair retail as a field for the seamless 
manufacturer. ‘It is generally con- 
tended that above this price the con- 
suming public insists upon strictly 
full-fashioned goods. It is natural 

Continued on Page 28.) 


Here are Six Reasons why you will 
want to Install Bahnson Humidifiers 


—in YOUR Mill — 


Each Unit is a Complete Humidifying System 
Air Circulation is Positive 

Moisture Distribution is Perfectly Uniform 
Evaporating Capacity is Greatest Obtainable 
Automatic Control is Absolutely Dependable 
Operating Cost is the Minimum. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Prompt attention will be given to yonr inquiry 


The Bahnson Company 


HUMIDIFICATION ENGINEERS 
New York Office, 437 5th Ave. 
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The Spartanburg Meeting. 

While the Spartanburg meeting of 
the Spinners Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association was not 
large as some of the other divisional 
meetings, there were about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five present and 
very interesting sessions were held. 

The feature of the meeting was 
the reports of the variation on yarn 
numbers as shown when sizing all 
the bobbins on one side of a spmning 
frame. 


as 


The variations as shown by those 
who made honest reports surprised 
everyone and brings .up the great 
question of the cause of yarn vary- 
ing from 5 to 8 numbers on one side 
of a frame. 

The efforts to eliminate such va- 
riations will produce results that 
will greatly improve our cotton 
manufacturing methods. 

These show that there is a 
great need for the proposed Textile 


Lests 


Foundation under whose supervl- 
sion tests can be made with more 
accuracy, 

Chairman Carl R. Harris of the 


Spinners’ Division handied the meet- 
ing with great skill and deserves the 
thanks of the textile industry for 
the efficient work that he is doing. 


The Ford Murder Case. 

Papers in the vicinity of Charlotte 
and Gastonia have, during the past 
two weeks, carried many columns 
dealing with the Ford murder trial 
at Gastonia and aside from the 
crime of murder it has been a story 
of sordid, sickening details. 


The deepest regret that we have 
ahout the matter is that most of 
those concerned in the case were 


cotton mill people and that the pub- 
lic will be inclined to judge our mill 
village population by their action. 

There are many murders and one 
more would not attract unusual al- 
tention but surrounding the Ford 
murder was a story of gross immor- 
ality with sordid details that stamp- 
ed most of those connected with the 


ease as being very: little above the 
plane of animals. 

Most of them frankly admitted 
living and practicing sordid immor- 
ality and, if the accusations are true, 
they were upon a scale that would 
shame the lowest type of negro. 

People who have admAted the 
things that they did admit, during 
the Ford case, should be driven oul 
of Southern cotton mills. 

It were better that spindles stand 
idie until eaten by rust than thal 
decent, clean-living people should 
be forced to live and work in con- 
tact with such cattle, 

The management of many mills 
are too lax about such matters and 
they should be more careful to 
cleanse their village and mills of 
those persons and those famil:es 
who practice immorality. 

We have a pride in the personnel 
of the mill operatives of the South 
and we know that taken as a whole 
there are no better people anywhere 
in the world and no people who have 
better ideas of clean living. 

It is not right to force decent 
girls and clean-living young men [to 
work alongside those who live filthy 
lives. 

There should be a cleaning up of 
some mill villages and such people 
driven out into other lines of work. 

The manager or superintendent 
who will keep such people in order 
to prevent idle spindles, is a 
grace to the industry. 


Foreign Stocks of Cotton. 


The figures of the International 
Spinners’ Federation as of January 
3ist, 1923, show that the holding of 
American cotton were England 135,- 
N00 bales, rest of Europe 476,000, 
Asia and Japan 189,000, 

In the six months ending January 
3ist, the consumption had been: 
England 970,000 bales, Continental 
Europe 1,636,000 and Asia 447,000. 

It is obvious that foreign stocks 
of American cotton are not in pro- 
portion to present consumption. 


Child Labor Campaign Under Way. 


The passage of the Federal Child 


Labor Constitutional Amendment 
will mean that the Children’s Bu. 
reau of the U. 8. Department of 


Labor will be given immense power 
and patronage and those who have 
a selfish object in acquiring such 
patronage or expect to get positions 
under same are working hard to in- 
sure the passage of the amendment. 

A campaign 
arouse 


and 


is now underway to 
for 
mills 


sentiment ils passage 
the of the South 
offset such campaign by showing the 
truth to the country there will be 


unless 


no hope of defeating it during the 
next Congress. 

It is evident that both articles and 
lectures will be used by the opposi- 
lion. 

Many have seen the recent article 
in Collier’s Magazine and the follow- 
ing is the report of one of their lec- 
tures. 


Des Moines, lowa. 
a joml resolution 


assage of 


by Congress 


proposing a child labor amend- 
ment to the Constitution was 
urged in an address by Mrs. 


Florence Kelly, secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, 
speaking before the child wel- 
fare conference of the National 
League of Women voters. 

“Not until Congress: passes its 
third Federal child labor law,” 
Mrs. Kelly said, “can the child- 
ren of our Country taste their 
first experience of the equal pro- 
tection of the law. When _ the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States abolished the two Con- 
gressional measures aimed to 
protect child laborers the child- 
ren swarmed back into mills. 
mines, quarries and canneries.” 

Reviewing child labor legisla- 
and enforcement in the sev- 
eral States, Mrs. Kelly declared 


there had been practically no 
progress toward uniformity in 
the laws since 1882, when she 
made her first investigation of 


the State laws. 
Success of Southern Mills Due to 
Good Management. 


Lawrence, Mass.—‘“In spite of all 
this talk about Southern competi- 
{ion ruining the cotton textile indus- 
try in New England, which really 
amounts to nothing at all, I have the 
highest confidence of the future of 
the Pacific plants here and in Dover, 
N. H.,” declared Edwin Farnham 
Greene, treasurer of the Pacific 
Mills, speaking before the directors 
and overseers of the loca! plant. 

“The labor unions have abused 
this Southern competition argument 
in their efforts to force their de- 
mands,” he continued. “The allega- 
tion that Southern capital is en- 


deavoring to ruin the industry in 
New England is as false as it is 
ridiculous. 

“success in the Southern mills. 


especially in North and South Caro- 
‘ina, has been due not to long hours 
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of work, and low pay, or to the em- 
ployment of unintelligent workers, 
as the labor unions would have the 
country believe, but to efficient 
manarament, | mean 100 per cent 
efficiency. 

“If our mills in New England are 
managed as they are in the Caro- 
linas, we are bound to have a bright 
future. 

“I do not wish to cast any retlec- 
lion. upon our New England manage- 
ments, but much has been said 
and written concerning Southern 
competition with its long hours and 
low wages that it is about time to 
place the credit for Southern suc- 
cess where it belongs. 

“Our company will continue to 
develop and increase its property in 
Lhe Carolinas, but in no way will our 


SU 


Southern activities interfere with 
the New England situation. The al- 


legation, so often made, that we are 
planning to gradually move our 
plants South is false, absolutely 
false. 

“I believe in high wages and the 
Pacific mill has always paid as 
high wages as any other mill manu- 
facturing similar goods in this coun- 
try, north or south, and will con- 


tinue to do so. We have no inten- 
lion or inclination to take any ad- 
vantage of cheap Southern labor, 


or force long hours in that territory, 
and we have not done so. 

“We have always had the welfare 
of our vast army of employes in 
New. England at heart and the same 
applies to our Southern workers. 
While we have elaborate plans im 
lormation for Southern develop- 
ment, we are anxious to develop and 
increase our property here in New 
England. 

“We have been successful in the 
south as we have in» New England 
and both districts will be developed 
along the same lines, together but 
not against each other.” 

Treasurer Greene referred 
dangerous low levels of the 
crop. Nature has been kind 
cotton growers of the South, he de- 
clared, for freezing weather had 
greatly reduced the worst menace to 


to the 
cotton 
to the 


a large, or pre-war crop, the boll 
weevil, 
“Much has been said regarding 


the day of big crops being over,” he 
declared, “but if the boll weevil is 
minimized as a factor a larger area 
can be planted and more extensive 
methods used. 

“We hope that the boll weeyil, 
through efforts of the growers. as- 
sisted by nature, will be overcome. 
for really, it is a matter of vital 
consequence to the entire world.” 


Southern Textile Association to 
Meet in Asheville. 


The annual meeting of the South- 
ern Textile Association will be held 
at the Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, 
N. C.. on June 22nd and 23rd. 

Other dates had been considered 
but conflicted with other conven- 
tions and the above mentioned dates 
have been definitely selected. 

There will be morning sessions on 
June 22nd and June 23rd, and a ban- 
quet on the night of June 22nd. 

The afternoon of June 22nd will 
be left open to allow for trips over 
the mountains around Asheville. 


N 
Offices: 39-41 S. Church St., Charlotte, 
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Pickett 
spinning overser at Consoidated Tex- 
tile Mills, Pelham, Ga. 


Collum has resigned as 


R. N. Edwards is now night sup- 
erintendent of the Imperial Cotton 
Mills, Eatonton, Ga. 


EK. A. Mattox has become overseer 
of night carding at the Imperial 
Cotton Mills, Eatonton, Ga. 


M. Harcourt has accepted a posi- 
tion as night spinner at the Imper- 
‘al Mills, Eatonton, Pa. 


J. B. Faulkner has become night 
overseer weaving at the Imperial 
Mills, Eatonton, Ga. 


W. U. Richardson has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Dacotah 
Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


G. H. Smith, of Charlotte, N. C.. 
has accepted the position of carder 
at the Delburg Mills, Davidson, N. C. 


Wm. R. MeElveen has become 
overseer weaving at Peerless Mills 
at ‘Thomaston, Ga. 


Morgan Balard has resigned as 
overseer spinning in No. 3 room af 
the Thomaston (Ga.) Mills. 


Dewey Byrom has been appointed 
spinning overseer at the Piedmont 
Mills, Egan, Ga. 


B, C. Roberts has become carding 
overseer al the Social Circle (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 


Chas. Wall has accepted a position 
as night overseer carding at the 
Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


J. T, Huff has been transferred 
from night to day spinner at the 
Elk Mills, Dalton, Ga. 


B. H. White has been promoted to 
night overseer spinning at the Elk 
Mills, Dalton. Ga. 


Thos, Long has been appointed 
overseer weaving at the Enterprise 
Mfg. Co., Mills, Augusta, Ga. 


J. D. Smith has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
spining at the Swift Mfg. Co., Mills, 
Columbus. Ga. 
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Geo. Chamblee has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer in No. 


3 room at Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 
Oliver B. Land, of Athens, Ga., 


has been appointed salesman for the 
United States Ring Traveler Co., 
with headquarters at Athens, Ga. 


J. J. Horner has returned to his 
former position as salesman for Jo- 


seph Sykes Bros., Card Clothing 
Manufacturers, 


Frank G. Bell has resigned his 
position with the Parks-Cramer UCo., 
and will enter the textile supply 
business at Savannah, Ga. 


W. T. Hall, of Burlington, N. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving at the Dacotah Mills, 
Burlington, N, C. 


J. P. Houge has resigned as weavy- 
ing overseer at Peerless Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga., and accepted a sim- 
ilar position at the Adams Millis, 
Macon, Ga. 


G. W. Buchanan has resigned as 
second hand at the Elk Mills, Dalton, 
Ga., and is now overhauling spinning 
at the Kincaid Mills No. 1, Griffin, 
Ga, 


John Oliver has resigned as spin- 
ning overseer at the Piedmont Mills, 
Egan, Ga., and accepted a similar po- 
sition with the Consolidated Textile 
Mills, Pelham, Ga. 


Address Wanted. 

Anyone knowing the address of J. 

J. McCray will please write Box 885, 

Charlotte, N. Cc. The matter is of 
interest to Mr. McCray. 


Address Wanted. 


The address of W. E. Wilkerson, 
card grinder, lately with the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, is 
wanted by C. 8. Pitts, overseer card- 
ing, Star Thread Mills, Athens, Ga. 
It will be to Mr. Wilkerson’s inter- 
est to write Mr. Pitts. 


Wentworth 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Bleached Goods! 


(Selling Points No. 42) 


Why cut Prices? 
anybody can do that.— 


Not everybody can put out 
better bleached goods. 

Therefore Solozone—processed 
cottons are sold without cutting. 

They are permanent!y white 
without being weakened in the bleach, 
besides soft and 


clastic. 


Bleaching advice free to mills. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


NEW YORK 


Bobbins 
and 


True-running 
Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 


Personal News 
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Chadwick- 
to the 
Homes Co.. for the erection 
© f25 additional cottages, 


Charlotte. N. C—The 
Hoskins Co... has let contract 
Minter 


Tarboro, N. €C.—The Fountain 
Mills have recently added five cards, 
one spinning frame and 36 addition- 
al looms. They will probably build 
an office building in the near future, 


Kilby, Ala—The new mill at the 
State prison will be put into opera- 
tion within a short time. Cotton for 
starting up the plant has been pur- 
chased. 

Natchez, Miss—The Cotton Pro- 
ducts Company will add additional 
spinning machinery and 40 new 
looms. 


Tarboro, N. C.—The Hart Mills 
have accepted plans for an outside 
opening room and will install verti- 
cal openers and blow the cotton in- 
to the two picker rooms. 


Arcadia, 8. C.—The addition which 
is to be built to the Arcadia mills 
will contain 20,000 spindles and 400 
looms, according to present plans of 
the company. Contract for 60 new 
cottages in the village has been ‘et. 


Wilmington, N. C.—Machinery for 
the garment factory to be vuperated 
in this city by the Block Manutac. 
turing Company, of Baltimore, ts 
arriving in large quantities and 
is being installed in the plant at 
Front and Hanover streets. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Art Cloth 
Mills has awarded a. contract to 
build a weave shed, daylight con- 
struction, for the manufacture of 
mixed silk and cotton cloth. The 
mill will also instal dyeing and prob- 
ably finishing machinery. J. E, Sir- 
rine & Co., Greenville, are the en- 
gineers. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Dixie 
Spinning Mills Company, which is 
building a series of mills and a little 
city on a 900-acre tract of land on 
the north side of the Tennessee 
river near Chattanooga, has filed an 
application for authority to increase 
its capital stock from $1,000,000 to 
$2.500(000 for carrying on expansion 
work. 

The first unit of the plant will be 
ready for operation in four months, 
and construction of the second will 
be started in a few weeks. 


_pying a 


Newberry, S. G.—Molohon Manu- 


Chattanooga, Tenn—The textile 


facturing Co., George W. Summer, industry here is operating full time 


president, will erect 
cloth 


Sirirne & Co. are the engineers. 


Dalas, Texas.—V isiting textile men 
will tour Texas early in Mav, occu- 
private car of the. Inter- 
national and Great Northern Rail- 
road, according to the Texas Cham- 
ber of Commerce officials who lave 
arranged the tour. Ineluding in the 
party will be M. L. Cannon, of Con- 
cord, N. C.: L. W. Roberis. Jr.. 
neer, Atlanta, and M. H. 


Co., Boston. 


engi- 
Merrill & 
Negotiations are under 
wavy for the organization of cetton 
mills in several cities to he visited 
by the party. One large proposifion 
is that at Sugarland, which is being 


considered by M. H, Merrill & Go, 


huildinge ior 
room and cloth storage. J. E. 


with no apparent signs of lessening 
activity. Many of the mills are now 
engaged in putting up big additions 
to present plants. Both of Chatta- 
nooga’s large mercerizing concerns, 
the Dixie Mercerizing Co. and the 
Standard-Coosa-Thatecher -Co. are 
operating their local plants al ca- 
pacity production, 

An official of the Dixie Uonpany 
declared that he believed that busi- 
ness would continue heavy [through 
the rest of the year, alfhough he 
looked for a letup in January due 
to high prices. He stated that mer- 
cerized yarns must make further ad- 
vances. 

A number of plants have started 
work on additions, including the 
Peerless Woolen Mills at Rossville, 
Ga.; the Crystal Springs Bleachery 


KITAGUMI JAPAN WAX 


SOLE VU. S&S. AGENTS 


H. R. LATHROP & CO., INcC.. NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


GEO. W. RICKENBAKER GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ties preferred. 
additional lines. 
additional lines. 


Textile Bulletin. 


Mill Accounts Wanted 


Experienced salesman wilh large experienced sales organization 
and large mill acquaintance desires additional accounts—special- 
Now successfully selling specialties but can handle 
Address Specialty Salesman. 


Address, “Specialty Salesman,” care Southern 


CHARLOTTE 


Community and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real BHsetate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clube 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Largest Landecape Organization in the Seuth 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Complete Surveys 
Genera! Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 
Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 
Inspection and Maintenance 


Co., which are the largest. Carter 
Lupton, of the Dixie Mercerizing 
Co., stated that his concern had de- 
cided not to begin immedtately on 
the $150,000 addition, due to the 
high cost of building... The Southern 
Hosiery Mills, manufacturing colton 
and mercerized hosiery, is spending 
about $20,000 in new equipment. 

Lenoir, N. C.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the new Cald- 
well Cotton Mill Company, the fol- 
low ng officers were elected: 

President, T. H. Broyhill: vice 
president, B. B. Hayes; secretary 
and treasurer, Rufus L. Gwyn. Mr. 
Hayes was also elected superintend- 
ent of the’ mill. 

The following are the directors: 

T. H. Broyhill; R. L. Steele, H. 
W. Courteney, M. T. Hickman, B. B. 
Hayes, R. L. Gwyn, and J. H. Beall. 

The executive committee, com- 
posed of Mr. Gwyn, Mr. Broyhill and 
Mr. Hayes, was authorized to pur- 
chase the land for the mill site, and 
to place orders for machinery, 
equipment, and to let contracts. 

Orders for some of the machin- 
ery have already been placed, and 
other machinery will be ordered at 
once. The plant will be located at 
Hudson, and will be completed in 
about eight months, it is thought. 
So far plans for the main cotton 
mill building have not been definite- 
ly decided upon. 

The organization has an author- 
ized capital stock of $500,000 and will 
have a paid in capital stock of 
about $300,000. The mill will have 
5,000 or 6,000 spindles. 


Greenville, S. C.—Directors of the 
Dunean Mill Co. of th®s city, have 
recommended that the capital stock 
of the company be increased from 
$1,750,000 to $2,350,000 and a meet- 
ing of the stockholders has been or- 
dered for May 3, at which time the 
question will be voted on. 

If the resolution is adopted it is 
the intention of the directors to use 
the proceeds from the sale of the 
new preferred stock for the purpose 
of retiring the present preferred 
stock at $110 per share, and mak- 
ing an addition to the mil. 

The erection of a weaving room 
of large proportions is understood to 
be contemplated in the increase of 
the capital stock. 

A twister room is now in process 
of construction at the plant. The 
directors will recommend ‘that 
stockholders be allowed, until May 
15 to subscribe to their pro rata of 
the increase in common stock, one- 


Manufacturers of 


Bobbins. 


Spools of Every Description 
| Speeders, Skewers, Warp and 
| Filling Bobbins, Twister 
Bobbins, Northrop Loom 


Walter L. Parker Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN 
| NEW MILL EQUIPMENT 


Southern Representative 


Charlotte Supply Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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third payment to be made on May 
15, one-third on June 15, and the 
remaining third on July 15. 

The proposed increase of capital 
would inerease the output -of the 
mill about 50 per cent. The paid in 
common stock at present amounts 
to $813,900 and the plan includes in- 
creasing this to $1,350,000. 


Stevens Wins Glenn-Lowry Case. 


Columbia, 8. C;—The state Su- 
preme Court has handed down 2 de- 
cision im favor of the J. P. Stevens 
Co., in the suit brought against them 
by William P. Coleman, 

In the Coleman case against Stev- 
ens Company the ownership ofthe 


Gienn Lowry Manufacturing com- 
pany is involved, according to the 
original complaint, Mr. Coleman 


sued for $600,000. He alleged that 
he was induced to transfer a large 
amount of in the mill to the mill 
to the Stevens Company, as security 
for obligations, with the understand- 
ing in writing that he could redeem 
the stock within six months, if he 
cared to do so. He alleged that the 
output of the mill was then de- 
creased to such an extent that the 
mills earnings were reduced, and 
the stock depreciated in value. Mr. 
Coleman was then, he alleged, ur 
able to redeem his stock, and an 
extension of the time was refused, 
so that he had to let the work go, 
and that thereby he lost control of 
the mill. The circuit court decided 
the case in favor of the John P. 
Stevens Company, and the Supreme 
Court affirms this decision. 


Cosolidated Textile Corp. Shows 
Large Loss. 


A net operating deficit of $2,177,871 
after providing for depreciation and 
interest charges is reported by the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation 
and its subsidiaries for the year end- 
ed December 31, 1922, according to 
the company’s annual report being 
submitted to stockholders. The 
aforementioned figure compares 
with a loss for the pervious year of 
$957,057, which, less undivided pro- 
fits of $334,906, makes a net loss og 

22,150. 

In making public the annual state- 
ment if is stated that the report re- 
flects the effects of a nine months’ 
str’ke in practically all of the mills 
of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., and gen- 
eral trade conditions a part of the 
year. Profits from operations after 
deducting strike and shutdown ex- 
penses and administrative, selling 
and general expenses, amounted to 
$335,119, which compares with $923.- 
513 in the previous year. After de- 
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ducting $635,000 as a provision for 
depreciation, loss before interest 
amounted to $299,880. To this figure 
is added interest on bonds, bills pay- 
able and obnd discounts written off, 
making a total loss of $2,177,871. 
The Southern mills directly owned 


by the eorporation, the Windsor 
Print Works, Converse & Co., and 
the Textile Corp., the company 


state, earned a profit. 


Wm. W. Merrill Elected President. 
of Chicago Fuse Co. 

Following its annual stockholders’ 
and board of directors’ meeting of 
the Chicago Fuse Co., anounces the 
retirement from active duties as 
president of Dr. Arthur D. Dana, of 
New York City, to become Chairman 
of the Board. Mr. Dana, as founder 
of the company in 1889, has been its 
president since its inception, and 
now withdraws in order to devote 
more time to his other interests. 
Mr. William W. Merrill, who has 
been associated with Mr. Dana in 
this and a number of other enter- 


largely increased his holding in the 
company and now becomes the pres- 
ident. The other officers are: Geo. 
C. Reid, vice president and treas- 
urer; Mr. Waiter D, Dana, vice-pres- 
ident, and Mr. F. Trautmann, Secre- 
tary. Mr. E. J. Hamilton will con- 
tinue as Manager of Sales. 

The growth of this company has 
been remarkable. From a modest 
start with a limited capital it has 
developed into a leading manufac- 
turer of Electrical Protecting De- 
vices. The company’s plant is lo- 
cated on the property bounded by 
Laflin and Fifteenth streets, Ashland 
Avenue and the B. & O. ©, T. belt 
line tracts, having approximately 
five hundred employes and with a 
net capital and surplus of over one 
million dollars. Its products are 
widely distributed not only through- 
out this country, bul foreign lands 
as well. 


Dye Imports Increase. 


Washington—Imports of coal tar 
dyes in March totaled 312,809 pounds 


prises for a great many years, has with an invoice value of $301,436 
JORDAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOBBINS | 
MONTICELLO GA MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 
AND TOECANE, NC 


Griffin, Ga. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


of 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oi! and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 


50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


HESSLEIN 


93 WORTH STREET 


Selling 


Representing Leading 


COTTON MILLS 


FABRICS FOR THE JOBBING, EXPORT 
AND CUTTING-UP TRADES. 


& CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Agents 
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compared with 191,709 pounds valu- 
ed at $199,640 for February and ap- 
proximately this latter amount for 


January, according to a report is- 


sued by the chemical division of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Of the total quantity imported 
during March, 66 per cent came 
from Germany, 18 per cent from 
Switzerland, 12 per cent fro mltaly 
and the remainder from Canada, 
France, England and Holland. The 
imports from Laly, the report states, 
appear to be reparation dyes of Ger- 
man manufacture. In February, 62.6 
per cent of the total was shipped 
from Germany, 26.2 per cent from 
ltaly and 10.4 per cent from Switzer- 
land. 


World Consumption of Cotton 13,- 
000,000 Bales in Half Year. 

Manchester, Eng.—The quarterly 
issue of the International Cotton 
Bullettin published Bives a concise 
survey of conditions in the industry 
throughout the world. Nineteen 
countries contribute reports, bring- 
ing the international statistics down 
to February 1. 

The bulletm estimates that allow- 
ing for unreported spindles the 
world consumption of cotton during 
the last half year exceeded 13,000,000 
bales. It adds that most of the Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic countries re- 
duced their consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton, depending on outside 
Crops. 

It is estimated that the total num- 
ber of spindles in the world is about 
1,500,000 greater than at the end of 
last July. Inasmuch as this increase 
is mainly accounted for by such 
countries as India, China and Japan, 
where the consuming power per 
spindie. is considerably larger than 
in Kurope, this growth represents a 
capacity of probably five or six mil- 


A Day of Specialists 


ty 


Quality Shooks— 
Quick Service 
We make a specialty of 
Packing Cases for hos- 
iery and Yarn Mills. 
Jennings Manufacturing Co. 
Box Shook Specialists 
Thomasville, N. C. 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must he one that for simplicity witn great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied te 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atianta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK 8B. COMINS, General Ma ager 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made heavy Size, Sago and Taploca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS ~— 
ARE USED. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’ 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York, MN. ¥. - Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
F. D. JOHNSON, Ga., Ala., and Tenn. Agent, Atlanta, Ga. P. P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 
‘ Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae, Concord, N. C. 


Textile Magamery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B.S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 


Established 1896 Incorporated 1914 
LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 
¢/Manufacturers of 
BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 
Write or Telegraph for Quotations Office and sincaiee 19 Tanner St.. LOWELL MASS 


BALING 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES | 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 
ECONOMY BALER ANNARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 


DAVID BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and Improved Facilities for 
Manufacturing Our 


‘“HIGH GRADE’’ 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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In the Face of Facts 


Opinions and arguments have lit- 
tle value in the face of facts. Thus 
the mill accustomed to deal 
with the practical problems of man- 
ufacturing has little time for elab- 
orate sales talk, but is always 
ready to be convinced by facts 

For this reason the actual per- 
formance of the special purpose al- 
kalies 
WYANDOTTE TEXTILE 

WYANDOTTE 
CONCENTRATED ASH 
WYANDOTTE 
KIER BOILING SPBHCIAL 
has so invariab’y demonstrated the 
facts of softer texture, brighter 
color, better appearance and pro- 
tection to the tensile strength of 
textiles that increasing numbers of 


man 


SODA 


mill men are standardizing their 
use in the mill. 
Moreover, these results prove 


again the decided advantage of su- 
perior quality in a strictly competi- 
tive market. 


Ask your supp!y man. 


“Wyandotte” 


Coe Ford Company. 


The J. B. FORD CO., 


W vyandotte, 


Sole Mnfrs., 
Michigan. 


The Seal of 
Vul-Cot Fibre 
Service 


This is the seal of a ser- 
vice—a service with three- 
fold facilities for producing 
Vul-Cot Fibre and Vul-Cot 
Fibre parts and products. 
It represents the combined 
equipment of three great 
factories for sveedy manu- 
facture and delivery of this 
famous material. 


As hard as horn, 
As durable as steel, 
As adaptable as rubber— 
Less’: costly than any is 
Vul-Cot Fibre 

It comes in sheets, rods, 
tubes or the finished parts 
made to your own specifica- 
tions. Write us, naming 
vour recuirements, and we 
will oladlv send samples. 


National 
Vulcanized Fibre Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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David Brown Co. Acquires Lowell 
Bobbin Co. 

The following announcement from 
the David Brown Company will be 
of interest to the South: 

“We beg to announce on April |, 
1923. the consolidation of the Lowell 
Bobbin Company, formerly of New- 
port, Vermont, with our presen 
main plant and organization at Law- 
rence, Mass. We will be in a better 
pos‘tion to cater to the wants and 
requirements of our old customers 
than ever before, due to our larger 
facilities and capacity, as well as to 
our increased force of experienced 
bobbin makers. 

“We shall be glad to taek care of 
any former customers of the Lowell 
Bobbin Company. 

“The David Brown Co.” 

Lawrence, Mass. 


Cleanliness. 

“The Cause of World Cleanliness” 
is the title of a very interesting book 
recently issued by the Amer-can 
Laundry Machinery Co., of Cineinna- 
ti.. The book was prepared for the 
purpose of showing the importance 
of the laundry tmdustry and inci- 
dentally the part that the American 
Laundry ‘Machinery Company has 
played in furthering the cause of 
world cleanliness. 


“We have endeavored inthis 
book.” says the American Laundr. 
Machinery Company, “to show tha! 
our company feels itself to be, in a 


way, a result of the wonderfully 
spiring growth of the 
dustry. We feel that the 
which the business Is making 
will make during the coming 
will serve as a continual challenge 
to the American Laundry Machinery 


in- 
laundry in- 
striuies 
and 
vears 


Company to try to merit the high 
positon which we believe it holds 
in the estimation of the entire laun- 


drv fraternity.” 


Verviers Textile School Pupils. 
The Verviers, (Belgium) textile 
school now has only 60 pupils, about 


one-third of the pred4war census, 
owng. to the absence of its former 


French and Russian 
The laboratories and shops are ex- 
tremely well equipped for so 
lated an institution. They have types 
of the best known machines; and all 
repairs are expected to be made by 
the students. Booklets in French 
describing the industrial institution 
furnished here will be loaned upon 
application to the Textile Division 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington. 

Cotton Shipments From Cerife. 

The cotton shipped out of the port 
of Recife includes not only that pro- 
duced in the State of Pernambuco, 
but much grown in nearby States of 
Parahyvba de Norte and Rio Grande 
do Norte. The total domestic ship- 


ISU- 


ments during 1922 were 7,741 metric 
tons, compared with 9119 metric 
tons in 1921. Exports to foreign 


countries amounted to 5.019 metric 


tons in 1922, against only 3,413 me- 
tric tons and exports 623 motrin tons, 
compared with 719 metrie tons and 
305 metric 
January, 


tons, respectively, in 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Manufacturers of the following machines: 
COTTON MACHINERY 


Opening 
Conveying 
Distributing 
Picking 
Revolving Flat Cards 
Sliver Lap achines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Combing Machines 


Spoolers 


Drawing Framse 
Roving Frames 


Spinning Frames 


Twisters 
Reels 
Quillers 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 


Openers 
Pickers 
Willows 
Card Feeds 
Full Roller Card Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Card Feeds 
Full Roller Cards 


Condensers 


Cone Roving Frames 


ASS.U. 
LOTTE.N-C. 


Revolving Fiat Cards 

Derby Doublers 
Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 


Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


contingent. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible’’ 


**Needs no ‘Damping 


TRADE MARK 


Stocks in 
Boston and 


the South 


PLIABLE 
YET 


NACIOUS 


Guaranteed Quality—the Only Quality we Make 


| 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium 


or 


=>. 


Supplied by Principal 
Supply Houses 


DRONSFIELD’S 


SALES AGENCY 


aa 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 
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The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demon- 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
apool. 

Prompt deliveries in two to 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 


Woonsocket, Rhode island 


Mac RGD 
Ost “ay 2007 


€ 
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LOOM PICKERS ae 
LOOM HARNESSES 
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Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


| Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the ieather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Cor bers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
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Future of Seamless Hosiery. 
(Continued from Page 21.) 


at this time that thre should be a 
discussion. It is because of the ap- 
parent slowness of demand for wo- 
women’s silk hosiery knit on seam- 
less machine and afterwards seam- 
ed. There is, indeed, everything 
favoring full-fashioned merchandise 
in the higher prices: An age long 
superiority which can be overcome, 
not by facts alone. Facts must be 
supplemented with much talk, care- 
fully planned advertising—and then, 
more facts. These facts are—rough- 
ly classified:. 

4) Durability: There little 
argument that a 12-strand seamless 
women’s stocking to sell for $1.50 
per pair over the counter is high- 
ly durable, just as all other seam- 
less stockings wear better, In my 
opinion, than full-fashioned stock- 
ings. 

2) Constantly improved quality: 
Since prior to the war, many things 
have happened in seam-ess hos‘ery. 
I often think that the little seaming 
atfachments we bought in 1914 in 
our institution, putting a seam down 
the back of a cheap, club-footed 15- 
inch boot Japan silk women’s stock- 
ings, made on 3%-in. machine, to 
sell at 50 cents per pair=TI say, I 
often think that the seam we put 
down the back in imitation of our 
more ornamental! full-fashioned sis- 
ter, was the inspiration for better 
merchandise. Since then we find 
new sinkers and cams, or the grow- 
ing use of the spring-beard needle. 
Fither produces a fineness and clear- 
ness of fabric, we think, equal to 
most full-fashioned stockings. Since 
then have come the narrowed ankles 
some clumsily produced, others 
more delicate, attained through the 
use of the narrower diameter. Since 


that time we find seam'ess stock- 
ings with these narrow ankles be- 


ing produced and then:‘of 260 and 280 
needle machines, has narrowed the 
gap of fineness of gauge between 
the seamless and the full-fashioned 
types of hosiery. Remember, that 
gauge really means needles to the 
inch. ‘The number of needles a 
stocking is unimportant, 
unless you know the diameter of the 
machine. If a machine be 3%-im. 
diameter, it produces approximately 
10 per cent. finer stockinge than the 
same machine with the same num- 


possesses 
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ber of needles in 3 1-2-in. cylinder. 

I feel that seamless hosiery is es- 
tablished in every fleld, that its fu- 
ture is assured with the exception 
of higher priced women’s stock- 
ings, and in this field, I want to de- 
finitely assert that. tremendous 
strides have been made, remarkable 
improvements effected in fabric, 
durability and finish—a magnificent 
result for a modest price. To give 
an illustration: 

I was looking through an old file 
and found a women’s silk stocking 
produced by our mill nine years 
ago. I compared this with today’s 
product—I needed no further evi- 
dence. Again I say, that such im- 
provements have been made that I 
feel in a few years more the seam- 
less stocking, as such, in any price 
field that is chosen, wil begin to 
gain that definite caN, that posi- 
tive demand over the retail counter, 
that the full-fashioned stock ngs 
has always commanded, 


When the stocking reaches that 
degree of perfection that its manu- 
facturer can. definitely assert—our 
stocking is manufactured on a cir- 
cular machine, and as such, is of- 
fered to the consuming public be- 
cause of its superior merit to any 
other kind of merchandise—then I 
think the future of seamless hosiery 
may begin to be felt, but so long 
as the name “seamless” is retained, 
that name itself is the greatest of 
all handicaps. It is a misnomer: 
the goods are not seamless, but are 
seamed. There is no such thing in 
the United States today as a wo- 
men’s “seamless” sik stocking. If 
the seamless manufacturer is to 
make the higher quality of his pro- 
duct generally known, he must 
throw aside a name which he has 
outgrown. 


Need of Export Trade. 


Speaking before the Chamber of 
Commerce at Lawrence, Mass., John 
S. Lawrence of Lawrence and Co.., 
selling agents for the Pacific Mills, 
stressed the need of steady expan- 
sion of the foreign markets for 
American cotton goods. 

“This styling, planning and mar- 
keting,” said the speaker, “must be 
so well done, and the product turned 
out on schedule time and in such 
perfect detail, and so much better 
done than that of others, that a 


UNEQUALED 
MYLES SALT CO., LTD. 


PURE SALT 


FOR DYE VATS 


New Orleans, U. S. A. 


J. T. MORELAND, President 


oreland Size 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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wage per hour can be paid orobably 
higher than paid in any other textile 
center in the world. Just how tong 
Lawrence can enjoy superlative 
management, and what gratitude we 
all owe to it, is very real food for 
thought.” 


Having pointed out that statistics 
show that there “is not a large ex- 
portable surplus of wool products,” 
Mr. Lawrence declared that statis- 
tics “show equally clear that there 
is an exportable surplus of cotton 
goods in this country, and without 
their export all the United States 
spindles will not be kept running, as 
at present.” 

About a year ago there was every 
evidence that a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the world’s cotton was 
about to set in, said the speaker, 
after giving statistics showing [he 
wide variance of consumption be- 
tween the United, where last year 
one-third of the cotton goods of the 
world were consumed, and otlier 
countries. 

“But owing to a world shortage 
of raw cotton, prices rose rapidly,” 
he continued, “and during the pas! 
few months American cotton mills 
have been manufacturing at almost 
full capacity to keep pace with a 
domestic consumers’ demand devel- 
oped in a rising market, at last fall's 
values. When replacement values 
reach the consumer I donot believe 
the American consumption will be 
equal to mill capacity and we shal! 
have to share the world’s cotton 
crops with others, either by export- 
ing our goods or exporting our cot- 
ton.” 

“Without new markets for United 
States cotton products, those with 
higher costs are likely to be the first 


to close, and not unlikely much of 
the curtailment will fall on New 
England mills, and, I fear, princi- 


pally Massachusetts mills.” 

Pointing out that before domestic 
manufacturers can export, “foreign 
customers must be capable of pay- 
ing for their goods, and secondly, 
we must be in a position to meet 
foreign competition,” Mr, Lawrence 
told his auditors of the problems 
which confront the exporter, “n- 
cluding international finance, which, 
he said, at present “is a very com- 
plicated subject,” and “capacity to 
create a foreign demand for goods 
that could be made in volume and 
the fitting of foreign demands into 
wholesale production.” Having de- 
tailed his study of the cotton mills 
in Europe three years ago as one of 
a commission selected at ‘the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Hoover for that pur- 
pose, Mr. Lawrence said that it soon 
was clear that the success of Amer- 
ican cotton goods exporters depend- 
ed upon this latter problem, since if 
was found that in Europe there was 
little planning and costs suffered 
and as a result, “industrial organi- 
zation will be very slow in develop- 
ing abroad.” 

Reverting to the problem of sur- 
plus supply, Mr. Lawrence said that 
“it is the surplus that makes or 
ruins a market,” and he pointed to 
the difficulties to be encountered 
by the exported in placing the sur- 
plus when there is such in foreign 
markets. To get goods to some 
countries, he said, they reach their 
destination “after a weeks goat ride 
in any weather,” and it is essential 
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that a nice piece of goods be crush- 
ed into a small bale and wrapped 
in waterproof paper. In conse- 
quence, “the packing is more impor- 
tant than the goods or the price, and 
in addition, the shipment must be 
divided into two equal weights to 
balance on the goat. Unless both ar- 
rive at the saddling point together, 
they cannot proceed upon their 
journey,” he added. 

Some of the other difficulties en- 
countered in various countries were 
pointed out as follows: That where- 
as in the United States a soft finish 
is required, in such countries as the 
Philippes and Bohemia starched 
goods only are used; that in 
countries certain animals are held 
sacred and that an exporter might 
ruin his reputation therein by send- 
ing printed goods with a figure con- 
faining a sheep, goat or horse; and 
that in parts of China “certa'‘n mer- 
chants will, at no price, accept goods 
without colored threads woven in- 
to their ends.” He also stressed the 
point that fundamental trade cus- 
toms are very different, especially 
as to contracts and the collecting 
of bills. 


Some 


Exports of Cotton and Cotton Geods 
Increase. 


Washington.—Exports of raw 
ton and of cotton manufactures in- 
ereased considerably in February. 
as compared with the game menths 
of 1922, according to figures announ- 
ced by the Department of © Com- 
merce. 

In February, exports of raw cot, 
ton, including linters, totaled 259.657 
bales, valued at $52,194,940, compar- 
ed with 338,440 bales, values at £31.- 
113,000 in February, 1922. For the 
eght months ended with February. 
exports total 4,112,387 bales, valucd 
at $516,788,887, compared with 4.- 
921,672 bales, valued at $398.812.92s 
for the same period of 1922. 

Exports of cotton manufactures 
in February aggregated $11,400,123 
in value, compared with $8,115,76! 
for the same month last year and ¢0) 
eight months’ period exports show 
an aggregate value of 894.541.95i. 
compared with $72,784,232 for tie 
sanre period of the 1922 fiscal vear. 

Cotton cloths exported during the 
month aggregated 36.751,374 square 


cot- 


yards, valued at $6,207,135 compared 
with 32,077,056 square yards, valued 
alt 4,812,729 in February, 1922. 


Unbleached cloths increased on 
the monthly comparison from 7.889 .- 
883 to 9,183,516 square vards. 
dyed increased from 4,478,926 to 5- 
429,429 square yards. Cotton duck. 
bleached and printed cloths increas- 
ed, the printed declin‘ng from 9.- 
236,995 to 7,408,809. 

Carded yarn increased from 626,- 
210 to 885,776 pounds, combed varn 
decreased from 450,359 to 414.788 
pounds, and sewing thread. darning 
and embroidery cotton increased 
from 103,835 to 109,372 pounds. 

Exports of cotton hosiery increas- 
ed from 235,363 dozen pairs, valued 
at $466,652 to 464,161 dozen pairs 
valued at $914,671, while for the 
eight months’ period hosiery exports 
are brought to 3,423,604 dozen pairs, 
valued at $6,578,777 from 1,608,876 
dozen pairs, valued at $3,384,015 for 
the same period of the 1922 fiscal 
year. 


piece 


HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 


Send Us a Trial Order 


Semple Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HA METZ & 


One-Twenty-lwo Hudson Street New York. Cit 
Boston Philadelphia ’rovidence Chic 
Charlotte San Francisco 


BLOW OUT the DUST 


witha 


CADILLAC 


Portable Electric 


BLOWER 


Blows dust out of motors, generators, 
boards and other delicate machinery. 
Can be equipped to draw dust and lint from 
cards, slubbers, spinning looms, napping ma- 
chines, shearing machines, etc. 
Write for illustrated folder giving prices, etc. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
621 Fulton St. 


switch- 


Attaches To Any Light 


Socket. Weight 6 lbs. Chicago 


End-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-Rig 
We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 


Milford. Mass. 
Southern Office 


Greenville S. C. 
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The 


S8D Line 


THE 


of Power 


plants. 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand. severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


ae ho a feature that has made 


ST) LINE 


Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s 


largest 


Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agen 
Greenville, S. C. 


_ ALL GATOR 


_ Scientific 


_ STEEL BELT LACING 


There is Science in Belt Lacing 


Alligator teeth pentrate lengthwise of the belt, 
long burden-bearing fibers intact. 
compressing them so firmly that 


over its group of fibers, 


leaving the 


Each tooth clinches down 


there is no internal friction and wear at the belt end. 
The sectional steel rocker hinge pin is the only metal pin that 


avoids wear to the joint. 
Keep these vital features in 
mind when you buy belt lacing, 
for the cost of any lacing is 
nothing as compared to the cost 
of the belt on which it serves. 

Sold at Wholesale and Retail 

the World Over 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING 
COMPANY 


4699 Lexington Street, Chicago 
in England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, 
London, E. C. 2 


“Never 


Lets 


aw 


Merrow Exhibit at Knitting Expo- 


sition. 

The Merrow Machine Company of 
Hartford, Conn. following its long 
established custom, exhibited this 
year in Space No. 104 where standard 
models of many of their machines 
were shown in operation and where 
catalogues, instruction books and 
Samples of work from their ma- 
chines were obtained. Under -the 


direction of E. H. Allen, Manager of 
their Philadelphia office which is 
located at the corner of Sixth and 
Arch Streets, a number of their 
wide variety of High Speed Over- 
seaming, Overdredging and Shell 
Stitch Machines, in which they spe- 
cialize solely, were seen in opera- 


tion. 
Perhaps the most widely known of 


their models are their stvle 60D 2 
and 3 thread machines used exten- 
sively for seaming and edging knit- 


60HD ma- 
used for 
shirts, styles 
machines for 
various adapta- 


fed underwear 
chine equally 
hemming balbriggan 
6H0AD and 60ADSS 
finishing sweaters, 


their style 
extensively 


tions of their stvle 60UD machine 
for toe closing, mending seconds, 
mock seaming and elocking their 


style 60S machine recognized as the 


standard for welting the tops of 
ladies’ stockings and their style 
35F.) machine for finishing ladies’ 


knit underwear, especially the 
necks. In addition to these num- 
erous other models for performing 


an almost unlimited variety of oper- 
ations are clearly described in their 
catalogue, which is published in 
English, French, Spanish Portu- 
lialian, Swedish, Russian and 
Chinese, 


Mr. Allen who is well known to 
the: trade, was assisted by W. J. 
Longley and J. B. Tolan and these 


gentlemen held themselves in readi- 
ness to give every possible service 
and answer all inquiries in conne- 
tion with Merrow machines. which 
are used in a broad sense for seam- 
ing, hemming and edge finishing all 
kinds of knitted and woven fabrics. 
During part of the exhibit P. G. 
Merrow, secretary and treasurer of 
the company, attended together with 
J. G. G. Merrow and O. W. Merrow 
of their New York office. 
Link-Belt Exhibit. 
lLink-Belt Silent Chain Drives were 
exhibited in ‘space 332 as the ideal 
drive for every textile mull. 
For nearly every installation of 
electric motor a silent chain drive 
may be used to distinct advantage. 


With -a sustained efficiency of 
over 98 per cent the power loss Is 
negligible: the machine shaft is 


maintained at constant speed keep- 
ing production at the maximum, and 
in addition the drive is quiet and 
compact. Overhead belting is elim- 
inated as the motor is applied close 
to the shaft to be driven. 

A Link-Belt drive applied to a 
high speed motor was shown in mo- 
tion to demonstrate the smooth and 
quiel action, which is described as 
“Positive as a Gear—Flexible as a 
selt—More efficient than either. 

The Link-Belt Company has been 
manufacturing silent chain drives 
for twenty years and photographs 
of many types of installations were 
exhibited. 

Chains. of sizes 


various were 
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shown and illustrated booklets were 
available. 


Hosiery Production 1921. 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that 
reports made to the Bureau of Cen- 
sus show that the production of ho- 


sierv bv establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of 
knit goods amounted to 86,299,439 


dozen pairs, valued at $291,675,402, in 
1921. This is a decrease of 5.1 per 
cent in quantity and 5.5 per cent in 
value as compared with the pro- 
duction reported for 1919, but an in- 
crease of 68 per cent in quantity and 
107.3 per centi n value as compared 
with the pre-war year 1Q14, 


In establishments classi- 
fied in industries, such as 
“silk goods, “cotton goods,” etc., 
reported hosiery manufactured dur- 


addition, 
other 


ing 1921 to the value of $1, 114,000. 
Cotton Cultivation in 
To encourage thee ultivation of 


cotton in Spain, it is proposed that 
the Government grant a subsidy to 
the amount of 25 centesimos per 
gross kilo funds for whic h would be 
obtained by taking 75 per cent of the 
eustoms revenue on raw cotton and 
imposing a special tax of 5 peseta 
per bale on imported cotton. It is 
claimed, Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner O. S. Payne, states in a report 
to the Department of Commerce, 
that there are 200,000 hectares (hec- 
tare—2,471 acres) adaptable for this 
purpose in Andalusia alone. Spanish 
imports of raw cotton in 1922 were 
at the rate of 350,000,000 pesetas for 
the year. 
Wanted. 


To correspond with a string of 


mills or mill with a view of be- 
coming purchasing agent. Thirty 
years old, high sehool; 11 years 


actual experience in various de- 
partments of mill, and 6 years of- 
fice and buying experience. Pre- 
fer personal interview. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Care 


Textile Bulletin. 
NORFOLK SOUTHERN R. R. 
Announces 
Reduced Fares to Durham, N. C. 


Account 


Woman's Missionary Union, Auxiliary 
to Baptist States Convention of North 
Carolina, March 27th-29th. Tickets 
for the going journey sold March 23-29, 
inclusive, certificates validated March 
29th, honored until April 2, 1923. 


J. F. DALTON, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and  strenger 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards. 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Suick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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Estimate More Than 800,000 Spindles 
on Order. 

More new cotton spindles are in 
sight for North Carolina, for in- 
stallation this year, or as quickly 
as projected textile plants can be 
built, than were in sight for the en- 
tire South on January 1. ‘Textile 
leaders and machinery men in Char- 
lotte estimate that more than 800,000 
new spindles will be installed by 
mills under construction ‘or pro- 
jected in this State, as compared 
fith the estimate of 807.720 for the 
entire South in the annual statisti- 
cal number of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin in January. 

The estimate for orth Carolina for 
that time was 583,760 spindles. The 
estimate for ‘South Carolina was 
57,000. Today approximately 150,000 
is the estimate credited to South 
Carolina, and in addition to this 
equipment a large expansion in 
weaving mills and bleaching and 
finishing plants. Alabama, Tenn- 
essee, Georgia, Virginia and Texas 
are credited together with approxi- 


mately 225,000 spindels, making an 
aggregate of close to 1,200,000 new 
spindies in sight for the entire 
South. 


Recent visitors to this section, in- 
cludmg textile men, editors, econo- 
mists, and business men, have mar- 
veled at the industrial development 
of this section, not only. in textiles 
but in other lines of industry. Two 
questions have almost invariably 
been asked by these visitors, “How 
do you develop men for responsible 
positions in mills fast enough to sup- 
ply such positions in new mills es- 
lablished” and “Can you secure de- 
sirable labor for a continuance of 
this program without resorting to 
the importation of immigrant labor 
from the East?” 

Textile leaders and other business 
men have been much interested in 
the answers to these frequent ques- 
tions. Comparatively few people 
know how extensive are the efforts 
being made for the training of alert, 
ambitious young textile workers for 
positions of responsibility. The 
State of North Carolina, through its 
Board of Vocational Education, is 
conducting classes in a large num- 
ber of mill communities, giving 
work especially adapted to the needs 
of the industry. Many of the mills 
are co-operating in this work. Sev- 
eral hundred young men are en- 
rolled in these classes and numer- 
ous promotions to positions of larg- 
er responsibility and greater renum- 
eration have resulted directly from 
work done in these classes. 

Another force which is develop- 
ing the efficiency and caliber of mill 
workers who have already started 
up the ladder is the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, an organization of 
superintendents, overseers and oth- 
er men from the mills to which no 
mill official is even allowed to be- 
long. Some splendid work has been 
done in the institutes, experience 
meetings and conventions of this 
body and a number of its members 
have begun to “graduate” into the 
ranks of mill executives. For in- 
stance, John F. Clark, formerly sup- 


erintendent of the Erwin Belachery, 
has just been made president of the 
A. T. Quantz. 


Randolph Milks, Inc. 
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formerly superintendent of the Ar- 
cade Mills, Rock Hill, and a former 
weaver, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Glenn Lowry Manufac- 
turing Co., at Whitmire, 8. C. Still 
another instance was the election of 
George 8S. Harris, who began his 
mill career as a card grinder and 
who had worked his way up to the 
position of superintendent of the 
Lanett Manufacturing Co., at West 
Point, Ga., to the presidency. of the 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Those who are familiar with the 
progress of the textzle industry are 
not uneasy regarding the supply of 
capable men for responsible posi- 
tions. The intelligence, the indus- 
try and the spirit of the men in the 
ranks are sufficient assurance of 
this. It is pointed out that the men 
al the looms and the men working 
in the mills have the same aspira- 
tions, the same ideals, the same hon- 
esty of purpose, and are of the same 
blood as the men who have already 
climbed to the top and are reaping 
the reward for their industry, their 
intelligently applied industry, and 
their capacity for getting things 
done. 

The matter of an adequate supply 
of labor for the continued expan- 
sion of the industry is giving no 
more concern than that of supply- 
ing men for higher positions. There 
is, it is pointed out, a large reserve 
of native American labor in the 
mountain counties of North’ Caro- 
lina at’ present earning only a smal! 
percentage of what if could earn in 
cotton mills or other industria! com- 
munities. This labor can be secur- 
ed as rapidly as there is a demand 
for it, and is being constantly drawn 
upon to a limited: extent as new mills 
are built. 

Another source of labor for the 
more rapidly expending textile in- 
dustry in North Carolina is the mil! 
settlements and farms of South 
Carolina. There has been a marked 
trend from the farm to the mill 
community in South Carolina dur- 
ing the past two years, or since the 
advent of the boll weevil. Those 
familiar with the situation declare 
that many South Carolina mills have 
done their utmost to take care 
this “distressed” labor, some of 
them resorting to night operation of 
their mills under circumstances 
that, from a purely business stand- 


point, did not warrant night opera- 
tion, A number of mill superin- 
lendents and executives in South 


Carolina, as.well as the Federal Em- 
ployment Bureau, have co-operated 
in finding locations for many fami- 
lies with North Carolina Mills which 
have expanded faster and have been 
in position to take on more new 
labor. 


ENDLESS 


CARD 


No Slip 

No Splice 
No Stretch 
No Hooks 


WOVEN 


BANDS 


% Combs equipped with 
Tilton Bands are op- 
erating for months 
without adjustment. 


DOLESs 


ILTON 


ARTHUR S. BROWN MFG. CO., Tilton, New Hampshire 
Sou. Rep. O. L. JOHNSON, Box 1014, Charlotte, N. C. 
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For Sale 


Bronze Mesh Basket (New) 
Rubberized Basket 
Rubberized Basket 
Steel Basket 
Coppor Basket 
Copper Basket 
Steel Basket 
Copper Basket 
1-26” Steel Basket 
Pumps, Tanks, Bes er House Equip- | 
ment Textile Dryers. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., 
INC. 


1-48” 
1-44” 


15 Park Row, New York 
Phone: Barclay 0634-5 
EXTRACTORS 


—— 


“TRADE MARK 


( warp TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
: WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
Fire Without Biaclen A Cleaning Period On 


ILL _U.S.A. 


ROCKFORD ‘ 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced of Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


SEABOARD 
Air Line Railway 


ANNOUNCES 


Winter Excursion Rates 


To 
FLORIDA POINTS 


and 
HAVANA CUBA 


Tickets on sale October Ist, 1922, to April 30th, 1923, 
with final limit to June 15th, 1923. 

Important Winter schedules effective November 
12th, 1922, with through sleeping car lines to Florida’s 
East and West Coast Resorts. 

For further information, Pullman reservations, etc., 
eall on nearest Ticket Agent or address 


E. W. LONG, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


AUDITS TAX SERVICE 


Geo. H. Adams & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 


11 W. Fourth St. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 5117 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


nking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balli Attachments 
Warpers Lo Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines arp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 

d Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


The Standard of Excellence 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specif- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them witb 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
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Overseer to Superintendent. 
(Continued from Page 13.) 


floated threads and joining them to 
the body of the texture with a new 
thread. The operations of finish- 
ing through which the goods pass 
usually effectively cover the mend- 
ed place so that the goods are pass- 
ed as perfect. 
Specking. 

Burling tables are useful for 
specking the goods, There are al- 
ways pieces of seeds, straw, bits of 
other vegetable matter and foreign 
impurities collected in the texture 
from the machinery. These sub- 
stances must be removed or cover- 
ed in some way. The tweezers can 
be used for drawing out many of 
the discolored pieces of yarn, or sub- 
stances that mar the appearance of 
the goods, while some cannot be tak- 
en out without damaging or weaken- 
ing the texture. 

If the fabric is a dark color and 
there are some white specks pre- 
sent, and if these specks cannot be 
drawn out without injury to the 
cloth, a little application of a dark 
dye liquid, harmonizing as near as 
possible to the shade of the goods, 
will cover the defect by making it 
appear the same tint as the body 
of the goods. If a good dye liquid 
is used and if properly applied, the 
re-colored specks will retain the 
shade as permanently as the shade 
in the body of the goods. This 
mode of correcting small, off-color 
pieces of yarn or other material 
that may get into the goods during 
the preliminary operations, is con- 
sireder more practcable than trying 
to remedy the defect by pulling out 
the objectional portion, thereby fre- 
quently leaving a bad place in the 
fabric. 


Foreign Market For Hosiery. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—American ho- 
siery manufacturers can develop a 
market in Poland for American 


hose, according to advices received 
by the textile division from H. B. 
Smith, American Trade Commis- 
sioner in Warsaw,-says a bulletin 
issued by the Department of Com- 
merce at the Knitting Arts Exposi- 


tion. Statistics indicate that the 
United States held third place 


among the nations from which Po- 
land imported hosiery in 1920. Mr. 
Smith states that there is no ques- 
tion but that the style, fit and work- 
manship of the American hosiery is 
equal, if not superior, to the makes 
of other nations. 

According to consul 8S. J. Fuller, 
American hosiery styles are follow- 
ed and American hosiery is popu- 
lar in Tientsin, China. American 
hosiery is popular in Norway, ac- 
cording to a report from Consul 
Carison of Christiania. A number of 
American manufacturers are estab- 
lishing agencies there and it is be- 
lieved they will obtain a good pro- 
portion of the trade, provided the 
prices are competitive. 

While the demand for women’s 
silk hosiery is large and for as wide 
a range of colors and sizes as in the 
United States, South Africa offers 
only a limited market for men’s silk 
hose, according to a report from 
Consul Davis, stationed in Port Eli- 
zabeth, South Africa. Woolen socks 
are more suitable for the climate 
and as a result cashmere socks are 
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worn almost altogether, silk being 
limited to evening wear. 

Despite the high exchange, con- 
siderable quantities of American silk 
hosiery are being imported into 
Italy, according to Commissioner J. 
B. O’Hara, stationed in Genoa, Italy. 
American hosiery, according to this 
report, is popular all through Italy. 
Milan is the center of this trade 
and the hosiery is distributed 
throughout the peninsula from that 
point. 

American knitting machinery has 
played a prominent part in the 
equipment of the Leicester Mills, 
according to a report received from 
American Trade Commissioner A. 
T. Butler, of London. 

Gains made by American manu- 
facturers in selling knitting ma- 
chines in Japan are shown in a com- 
parison of the pre-war and post- 
war statistics. 


Great Possibilities Seen in India 
for Knit Goods. 


Philadelphia— Attracted by the 
importance of the Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibition, Edward T. Pickard, chief of 
the textile division of the United 
States Department of Commerce in 
Washington, visited. Philadelphia, 
where he kept a number of appoint- 
ments with important factors in the 
knit goods industry and discussed 
various aspects of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce in hosiery and un- 
derwear. 

Asked to comment on any inter- 
esting phases of foreign markets for 
American knit goods, Mr. Pickard 
Said: 

“It was only this week that C. C. 
Batchelder, department of commerce 
trade. commissioner to India, just 
returned from Calcutta, stated to 
me that the wearing of cotton socks 
was becoming quite a vogue among 
the metropolitan natives of the mid- 
die and lower classes in India. Knit 
cotton singlets or shirts are also 
popular among the men as an outer 
garments, he told me; and, if the 
shirt can be fringed with a fancy 
color around the neck, it proves all 
the more glamorous in the envi- 
ous eyes of the native. 

“It is conceivable that the glamor 
for such devices of Occidental cul- 
ture and fancy may sweep the na- 
tion and create a market for Ameri- 
ean knit goods that will tax our 
utmost facilities for a generation. 
These fanciful appeals, as a matter 
of fact, do formulate the aspirations 
of many millions of less fortunate 
people who, to gratify their crav- 
ing for such things, would think 
nothing of subserving personal com- 
fort and physical welfare to gain 
these superficial devices of so-called 
cultural enlightenment. 


Cotton Hosiery Imports. 

Washington.—Imports of cotton 
hosiery in December totaled 45,863 
dozen pairs value dat $92,121, and 
imports of wool hosiery aggregated 
27,928 dozen pairs valued at $186,668, 
according to figures announced by 
the Department of Commerce. Prac- 
tically all of the cotton hose came 
from Germany, 45,134 dozen apirs 
valued at $88,644. England sent 19,- 
454 dozen pairs of the wool hose 
valued at $127,479, and Germany 6,- 
090 dozen pairs of the wool valued 
at $35,396. 
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Charge Candlers With Conspiracy 
In Couch Mills Case. 


Atlanta, Ga.——Manipulation during 
a period of several months to force 
the Couch Cotton Mills, Inc., into 
bankruptcy, and buy the properties 
in at a nominal sum, was charged 
to Asa G. Candler, Sr., Walter T. 
Candler, Howard Candler, 5S. A. 
Burts and H. J. Haynesworth in a 
writ of intervention filed in the U. 
5S. District Court by 12 stockholders 
in the company. 

A request of the intervenors for 
a rule nisi requiring the defendants 
to show cause why the receiver 
should not be dismissed and the 
properties returned to the company 
was granted, and Saturday was fix- 
ed as the date for a hearing on the 
intervention. 

The company operated mills at 
East Point and Thomason, Ga., and 
Greenville, 8. C., until a few months 
ago, when operations were suspend- 
ed as the result of involuntary bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. After a period 
of several weeks the company was 
declared to be solvent, and the bank- 
ruptey proceedings dismissed, After- 
ward other proceedings were insti- 
tuted and are now pending in the 
bankruptcy courts. 

Intervenors who claim to hold 
9,654 shares of common stock and 
2,134 shares of preferred stock, set 
forth that Walter T. Candler, vice- 
president of the Central Bank & 
Trust Corp., agreed to furnish the 
company capital in the form of bank 
loans in 1917, when money was 
searce. Subsequent to that agree- 
ment the mills at Thomason and 
Greenville were purchased. 
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Stockholders of the company 
agreed to the execution of a trust 


deed, the first proceeds of which 


were to provide capital, but it is 
charged that the Candlers schemed 
in such a way as to prevent this. 
Lindsey Hopkins, Atlanta capiatlist, 
offered to buy the bonds at 90 cents 
of their face value, but Walter Cand- 
ler declined the offer, it is alleged, 
and said that he would not sell the 
bonds at any price. Subsequently it 
became necessary for W. D. Couch 
to resign as president of the com- 
pany, and §. A. Burts was made 
president. H. J. Haynesworth was 
placed in chargeo of the sale of the 
bonds, but never completed the 
transaction it is. claimed. 

The inventors assert that a true 
valuation of the holdings of the 
Couch company is $1,700,000, while 
the total debts do not exceed $800,- 
000. The intervenors are W. D. 
Couch, A. G. Couch, Ernest Metzer, 
L. J. Powers, Wells & Wooten, R. T. 
Boggs, George D. Couch, Thomas F. 
Griffin, 8S. E. Davidson, Southern 
Saw Works, 8S. H. Stark and J. A. 
Yeast. Attorney Mark Bodling rep- 
resents them. 

It is claimed that in the fall of 
1919 the three mills were in a flour- 


ishing condition, and that Walter 
Candler and Asa G. Candler, Sr., 
representing the Central Bank & 


Trust Corp., several times visited 
the main plant at East Point and 
promised unlimited banking credit. 
With the intent to obtain contro! 
and ownership of the mills, the in- 
tervention declared, the two Cand- 
lers suggested that the three mills 
be consolidated and $1,000,000 in 
stock issued for enlargement and 


operating purposes, which sugges- 
tion was adopted. 

The intervention further § sets 
forth that the Central Bank & Trust 
Corporation was given exclusive 
charge of the sale of the stock, but 
delayed issuing it, despite favorable 
conditions, until July, 1920, when 
a general business depression be- 
gan to be felt. While little of the 
stock had been disposed of, it is 
claimed, Walter Candler insist- 
ed that contracts be let for improve- 
ment and enlargement plans, saying 
that the Central Bank & Trust UCor- 
poration would supply the money 
needed. A contract was awarded the 
Tufts Construction Co. which How- 
ard controlled, it is alleged, but in- 
stead of proceeding with the sale of 
stock to meet the enlargement ex- 
penses, the Candlers refused to place 
it on the market for several months. 
As a result, it is claimed, the mills 
were forced to become further crip- 
pled by taking $115,000 out of their 
operating capital to make payments 
on the improvement work. 

Meanwhile, it is claimed, instead 
of disposing of the stock, officials 
of the Candler Bank advised appli- 
cants not to purchase the stock. 

The intervention sets forth that 
Walter Candler negotiated with W. 
D. Couch for the purchase of a con- 
trolling interest of the mills, and 
sent an engineer to investigate them. 
As a result of a faulty and fraudu- 
lent survey on the part of the engi- 
neer, who is claimed to have been 
in collusion with Candler, the mills 
were declared in poor condition, and 
Candler declined to proceed with the 
purchase agreement. It is set forth 
that the Candler Bank then with- 
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drew its support, and on May 14, 
1921, involuntary bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings were instituted against the 
mills. During. the proceedings, it 
is claimed, Walter Candler object- 
ed to operation of the mills on any 


basis. In September, 1921, the mills 
were adjudged solvent, and the 
bankruptey proceedings dismissed. 


After this, it is explained, the credi- 
tors and stockholders agreed upon 
execution of a trust deed, under 
three series of notes or bonds were 
to be issued, the first series not to 
exceed $300,000,. the second 3190,000 
and the third in a sum not to ex- 
ceed the amount necessary to pay off 
the then general creditors of the 
mills. Intervenors claim that des- 
pite the faet that the series was to 
provide working capital the Cand- 
lers schemed in such a way as to 
prevent this from happening with 
infent to wreck the concern and 
bring about a foreclosure sale. 

[t is claimed that several favorable 
contracts for extension of credit and 
sale of the output of the mills were 
refused by-the Candlers and their 
associates in line with their “con- 
spiracy to fraudulently obtain con- 
trol of the concern.” 

It is further declared that on a 
later occasion when W. D. Couch 
was out of the city a majority of 
the stockholders “in purSuance of 
the fraudulent scheme, permitted a 
default in payment of a bond of $20,- 
000.” and that they could “easily 
nave ,obtained funds necessary to 
pay and discharge said bond.” An 
offer by a local capitalist and sever- 
al of the stockholders to pay the 
bond was declined, it is claimed 
the document. 


for 


equipment indicates 


requirements increased. 


Textile Mill Bquipment. 


TEXTILE MILLS 


The Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbine 
has earned an enviable reputation for 
efficiency and reliability, and the fact 
that a large proportion of our output 
is for customers already using our 
the 

confidence in our apparatus. 


Many Southern and New England 
Textile Mills are equipped with Allis- 
Chalmers Steam Turbines, 
ly, additional units having 
chased from time to time 


Send for Bulletin No. 
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JNO. L. ROBINSON & CO. 
COTTON 


Home Office—Memphis, Tenn. 
COTTON BRANDED “BIG BOY” 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT, Agents 
Charlotte, N. C. 


C. |. JONES H. N. FAIRLEY 
C. I. JONES & COMPANY 
COTTON 


Salisbury, N. C. 


@® number of excellent shippers who are 
options Wire or call us collect and We 


desirous of selling late 


We represent 
will take pleasure in 


summer and fall 
quoting you. 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated) 
COTTON 


GREENVILLE, &. C. 
Branch Offices In the Carolinas and Georgia 


Williams, Smithwick & Co. Ridgely D. Park 
Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, .N. C. 


WILLIAMS, SMITHWICK & PARK CO. 


COTTON 


MISSISSIPP! STAPLES ARKANSAS BENDERS 
143 Brevard Court, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Long Distance Phone 9940 Postal Phone Local Phone 5436 


8. B. WILSON & COMPANY 


COTTON 


STAPLES AND BENDERS A SPECIALTY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. CLARKSDALE, MIS8S&. 


Arthur H. Fuller, Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


A FAS FAP ALE 
A 


CHARLOTTE;DOUBLE LOOP (HOOK) 


CARD BANDS } 


BEST BY TEST. 


Also Spinning, Spooling and Twisting Bands 
When ordering card bands state make of card and size 
of doffer. With this information we guarantee correct fit, 
both diameter and length, of any band for any make of 
card. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL ae 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Box 44 


——QGOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


BELL BROTHERS & OOMPANY 


Successors to BELL-SHAW CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
COTTON SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 


Branches—Houston, Brownwood, Sweetwater, Corsicana, Stamford, Texas 
and Oklahoma City and Hobart, Okla. 
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Cotton Notes 


The Week’s Cotton Trade. 


Prices for both spot cotton and 


future contracts during ‘the week 
ending April 6 were erratic with 


Wide fluctuations. However, net ad- 
vances were registered for the week, 
amounting to 87 points for May fu- 
lure contracts at New York and 66 
points for spot cotton. On April 
6, May future contracts at New York 
closed at 29.52c and spot cotton in 
the South closed at an average of 
about 29.13c per pound. The unset- 
tled condition of the market was at- 
tributed to continued heavy liquida- 
tion by longs, together with short 
selling during the first part of the 
week which was followed by cover- 
ing and fresh buying during the 
latter part. 
Spot sales, although a little larger 
than the previous week, were small. 
Reports indicate no material 
change in the dry goods markets. 
Exports amountel to 81,507 bales, as 
compared with 38,893 males the pre- 
vious week and 180,255 bales for the 
corresponding week last year. 
Certificated stock at New York on 
April 6 was 43,805 bales, and at New 
Orleans, 11,176 bales. Total stocks 
all kinds al Nw York, 56,574 bales, 
and at New Orleans, 163,798 bales. 
New York future contracts closed 
April 6: May 29.52c, July 28.65c, Oc- 
tober 25.41, December 25.00, Janu- 
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ary 24.73; New Orleans closed: May 
28.87c, July 28.55, October 24.95, De- 
cember 24.62, January 24.45. New 
Orleans spot cotton 29.50c. 

Cotton movement from August 14 
lo April 6: 


1923 1922 

Bales Bales 
Port receipts . 0,262,785 4,756,648 
Ports tocks .i..<. 094,238 1,039,032 


Interior receipts. 6,846,885 6,213,500 


interior stocks 690,625 1,145,068 
Into sight . 9,193,033 8,377,693 
Northern spinners 

1,974,702 1,759,393 
Southern spinners 

W orld’s visible 

Supply of 

American cotton 2,209,063 3,600,879 


Boll Weevil Reaches Limit of Cotton 
Belt. 


Only 4.01 per cent of the entire 
cotton crop is produced outside of 
territory infested by the boll weevil, 
which appeared in Southern Texas 
in 1892. This weevil-free area is 
largely in western Texas and west- 
ern Oklahoma. The boll weevil has 
now reached practically the limit of 
its regular movement forward, as es- 
tablished by the limits of the cotton 
producing belt, and the only impor- 
tant changes which.can be expected 
in the future will be fluctuating 


LOUIS WOODS, JR., & COMPANY 


Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds of Raw Cotton, Low Grades Especially 
Types and Samples Sent on Request 


Phones: Main 5417—7705 Postal L. D. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 

COTTON 
MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 


QUALITY 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


ROBERTS, CARTER & COMPANY 


Shippers of Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee Cottons 
Ask your broker for ROBERTS Cotton, it pays 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


104 8. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn., U. &. A. 


BARNWELL & COMPANY 
Staple Cotton 
MISSISSIPPI and ARKANSAS 


Have Been Making Satisfactory 
~ Shipments Since 1886 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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movements in the western territory, 
and also shifts northward or south- 
ward along the northern line defined 
by extremes of temperature from 
year to year. 

In western Texas and western Ok- 
lahoma the weevil lost ground in 
1922 due to dry climatic conditions, 
which were exceedingly unfavorable 
for its multiplication. It is probable 
that for some years to come there 
will be more or less shifting back 
and forth in this region, the weevil 
moing westward following wet sum- 
mers and receding following 
drought. 

Department Circular 266, Disper- 
sion of the Boll Weeil in 1922, by F. 
F. Bondy, R. C. Gaines, W. B. Wil- 
liams, and M. T. Young, entomolo- 
gists, assisted by various state en- 
fomologists, is available on apprica- 
tion to the United states Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, 
Db. C. It gives by counties the line 
reached during 1922 gy the boll 
weevil, and compares the total area 
infested in each State from 1892 
through 1922. In Virginia, a small 
area Of 392 square miles has been 
reached which was not previously 
infested. The situation for the 
Western states remains practically 
the same as in 1921. There were 
22,386 square miles of new territory 


invaded in 1922. the greatest gain 
for a single state being in North 
Georgia, with 16.363 square miles 
newly infested. The loss in Texas 
and Oklahoma amounted to 8944 


square miles, leaving a net gain of 
13,442 square miles for the boll 
weevil in the cotton belt. 


Facing a World’s Famine in Cotton. 
According to the International 
Federation Master Cotton Spinners 


Association foreign spinners have 
consumed during the first six 
months of this cotton season end- 


ing February first a total of 3.053.- 
000 bales of American cotton which 
would be a total for season ending 
August ist, $6,106,000; American con- 


sumption of cotton by April first 
will total 4,500,000: and by August 
ist will total 7,000,000, and a total 


consumption of American cotton will 
be 13,106,000. 

In connection with the estimate 
of a total consumption of American 
cotton of 7 million bales it must be 
remembered that consumption is 
now record breaking, number of 
spindles largest ever known. 

According to Secretary Hester of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
there was a carrvover in the U. §S. 
in all positions, that is mill stocks, 
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counted and uncounted towns, ports 
and plantations, European mill 
stocks, European port stocks a total 
of lint cotton of 4,572,000, and the 
1922 cotton crop was 9,750,000, leav- 
ing a total world’s supply of Ameri. 
can cotton of 14322,000. 

This would leave a world’s stock 
of cotton of 1,216,000 on August ist, 
1923, which would not be sufficient 


fo run the worlds mill five weeks 
when there would not be a bale of 
eotton in existence in the whole 
world. As new cotton will not be 
available for the mills before Sep- 
fember 15th the question will be 
which mills will be foreed to shut 


down first for lack of cotton to fill 
their spindles. 

It is a well. known fact that mills 
of the world require stocks of at 
least two million bales to go into 
each season. The Liverpool, New 
York and New Orleans contracts 
markets require stocks of certifi- 
cated cotton to protect contracts and 
regardless of the price every bale of 
cotton in existence was never known 
fo come into sight and be sold. 

With consumption 1922-23 exceed- 
ing 13 million bales of cotton if 
available and complete exhaustion 
of supplies at the end of the year 
to say that a crop of even 13 or 14 
million bales would be sufficient is 
absurd and should the crop be as 
small as 12 or 11 million bales prices 
would go to levels not witnessed 
since the Civil war. 


For these reasons I am strongly 
advising my spinner friends and 
consumers of cotton goods to buy 


July, October, December and Janu- 
ary cotton as a hedge against their 
requirements: for the next fifteen 
months. My Southern friends should 
all refuse to sell their next crop af 
present prices which in my opinion 
will look very cheap when delivery 
day rolls round. Cotton traders have 
a wonderful opportunity to buy col- 
ton now for substantial profits. 
Wade Hamilton Armstrong, 
Cotton Specialist. 
New York. 


New Brunswick Cotton Industry. 


The most important industry in 
the St. Croix valley, N. B., Canada, 
savs Consul Alonzo B. Garrett, is the 
manufacture of ginghams, shirtings, 
and goods. There are 1,548 
looms and 55.000 spindles with 850 
operatives and an annual output of 
£9 000.000 which is marketed in Can- 
ada. All the raw material long staple 
cotton, is purchased in the United 
Slates, 


dress 


AUGUSTA 


ATHENS 


BARRETT & COMPANY, INC. 


Largest Cotton Factors in the World 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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BARNWELL BROTHERS 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Shippers——-COT TON——_ Exporters 


Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
BUYING AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE DELTA 


Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by 8S. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 


COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 


Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 
Memphis, Tennessee 


MONTGOMERY & SUMNER 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


Mississipp! Delta Cotton 
Extra Staples a Speciaity 
Carolina Representative 
Ernest D. Sumner Agency 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Branch Offices 
Greenwood, Miss. Belzonia, Mise. 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
New Orleans, La. 


H. Chassanio! 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI! 


LAMAR SELLERS & CO. 
Clarxsdale, Miss. 
COTTON 
Delta Staples and Benders Our 

Speciality 
Cable Address: 
Codes: 


“Sellers” 
Shepperson’s 78-81 
Meyer’s 39th 


S. L. DODSON E. J. MOONEY 
DODSON & MOONEY 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 


BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Main Office: CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 
J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


THREEFOOT BROS. & 00. 
Cotton Merchants 
Meridian, Miss. 
Handlers of Mississippi 
Cotton 


B. F. OLIVER & OO. 
COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


H. J. Murff 


E. C. Sledge 
H. J. MURFF & CO. 


Delta Staples and Benders 


CLARKSDALE, Miss. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


= 
— 
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et Us Quote You—— 


Southeastern Selling ‘Agency 


LESSER- COTTON COMPANY 


ST. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, 


LOUIS, MO 
Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Full to commercial! 1 1-8" 
only 
It will be worth the while 
will do to supplement this shortage. 
We suggest the purchase 1 3-16" 


are still plentiful and very cheap 


cottons are extremely scarce, can be now had 
at wide premiums and shortly may be unattainable. 
of mills using these lengths to consider what they 


cottons by those who can use them, for they 


COKER COTTON COMPANY, 
Hartsville, S. C. 


s. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


Postal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


MOREHEAD JONES 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


WILLIAMSON, 


INMAN & STRIBLING 
Atianta, Ga. 


Stewart Brothers. Cotton Co. 


(Incorporated ) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 


GRAY-BARKLEY CoO., INC. 
Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. O. 


William and York Wilson 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Brokers 
Charlotte Rock Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 


Postal Phone 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 


Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 


Gastonia, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
COTTON 


1914 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. F. Mathewes Hamiim Beattie 
Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Long Distance Phone 9912 
Postal! Phone 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 


RANKINS-ADAMS CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN STAPLES 


Thursday, April 12, 1923 


Cotton 


Goods | 


New York.—There was a steadier 
tone in the cotton goods market last 
week, especially in the gray goods 
division. Sales continued rather 
small, although one large automo- 
bile manufacturer was reported as 
buying 5,000,000 yards of wide guoods 
for rubberizing purposes, delivery to 
be made in July, August and Sep- 
tember. Buyers as a whole have 
been slow to contract far ahead on 
account of the uncertainty in raw 
cotton. 


An advance in wide sheetings has 
put them on a basis of cents for 
10-4 goods and sheets and pillow 
cases were moved up in the same 
proportion. Other advances on fin- 
ished goods are expected to equalize 
the wage advances that have been 


made by so many mills. The de- 
mand for wash goods continues 
strong, with ginghams in the lead. 


The market for bleached cotton was 
quiet. 

The irregularity im the cotton 
goods markets has caused cloth buy- 
ers to stay out of the market. 
Sheetings remained quiet with some 


small lots of spots offered under 
market quotations. Drills were 
quiet. 


A moderate amount of print cloth 
trading was reported in some quar- 
ters, bul generally speaking that 
market was quiet. May and June 
deliveries of 60x48s were sold al 
9 3-4 cents. One or two fair sized 
orders for June-July deliveries of 
64x60s were put through at 411 1-8e. 
but it was still possible to buy for 
earlier delivery at fic... Some inqui- 
ries looking toward further busi- 
ness with printers were received, 
but in the absence of a stable cotton 
market there is ho impetus for large 
trading beyond the fact that a new 
percale season is not many weeks 
off 


During the last two days a re- 
vival of buying interest in tire fab- 
rics has been noted. Altogether 
only a few orders were placed but 
after a prolonged quiet spell it ap- 
peared that tire manufacturers were 


300,000 pounds of carded peeler 
cords was placed. Deliveries were 
for July-September. 

The smaller tire concerns are not 
noted amount the inquiries. The 
augmented advertising campaigns 
of the largest producers are again 
making some painful impressions. 
One of the largest companies re- 
ported that its distribution to date 
would be likely to create a need for 
from 20 to 30 per cent production 
expansion. The experience is by no 
means even fairly general. 

The sateen market holds up well. 
Reports of some low prices that 
have been heard were considered 
misleading, as several well informed 
centers reported inability to get 
much in the way of desirable goods 
at the low figures rumored, “To my 
mind,” said one factor, “we can 
now be convinced that practically 
all of the sateens that sold were 
bought for actual use. The business 
had been on such a large scale that 
many were of the impression that 
fair portions were being taken for 
speculation. This could not have 
been true, judging from what we 
have been able to get in second 
hands. It must be remembered 
that the advance in sateens was 
greater, perhaps, than the percent- 
age of increase in any of the other 
cotton cloths of similar character— 
and even a decline of one-half cent 
would be insignificant—and reflect 
the strength of the market, if it did © 
not go higher.” 

Cotton prices were quoted as fol- 
lows: 

Print cloths, 28 inch, 64x64’'s, 8 1-2 
cents; 64x60'’s, 8 1-4 cents: 38 1-2 
inch 64x64's, 11 3-8 cents; brown 
sheetings, southern standards, 16 3-4 
cents; tickings, 8 oz. 30 cents: de- 
nims 2.20s, 25 cents and 26 cents: 
staple kinghams, 21 1-2 at cents. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 


Charlotte, N. C. Loca: and Postal Phones considering their third quarter Machine Co. 
Codes—Shepperson’s 1878-81 needs. In one case an Fi for Bethayres, Pa. 
A. N. MEANS 
J. L. BUSSEY & CO. eh eos 


COTTON 
Greenville, 8. C. 


ALL KINDS OF STAPLE AND 
SHORT COTTON 


Bell and Postal Phones 
Gastonia, N. C. 


HAMBLEY & CO. 
Spot Cotton Brokers 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 
COTTON 
All Grades—Long and Short 
Staples 
Lincolnton, N. CO. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincointon, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CoO. 
COTTON 
Monroe, N. O. 


personal attention. 


4 W. Third St. Room 209. 


MOSS & FERGUSON 


New York 


COTTON 


We offer to the mills and the trade as well as the general public a most 
complete, up-to-date and reliable cotton brokerage service. 


Write for market letter or phone us for latest quotations 
and news on the market which will be gladly furnished gratis. 


A. A. HAUGHTON 


Cotton Commission Broker 


All orders given 


Phone 4384 
L. D. Phone 9993 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 


AGHNCIBS: 


Ga.; 
Charlotte, N. 


: Wilson, N 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
Capital $300,000 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
Head Office, Greensboro, N. C. 


Nerfolk, 


Toccoa, 
; Dallas, Texas: Milan, ais” 
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Philadiphia, Pa~—-The cotton yarn 


Southern Single Skeins. 


spinners’ prices generally remained i2s 
unchanged. Some concessions were ------ 
reported on orders for nearby ship- 205 
ment, but there were exceptions -------- 
rather than the rule, and second 
hands are holding prices as firmly Southern Frame Cones. 

as the bills. While sales remained 
small, more interest, especially in 12s ____- 
Southern carded knitting yarns was : 
noticeable. The knitters are paying iss 
more and more attention to their 595 ---- == cae oe 
yarn needs and it is expected that o4, — 53 a54 
they will begin to buy substantially = ------ ae = 
within a short time. The ups and gos dbi erd 60 
down of the cotton yarn during the 30s tying in ----... ne = 
week had very little effect in the 4 Fg Te Etc. 
yarn market. Pressure to break 2-ply 30s 
yarn prices has not been as heavy 
as was anticipated, and the amount 2-piy 50s ___........._..________8Ta 
of yarn offered from stock has been 
comparatively small. A general 2-ply 80s 25 
view of the market here seems to i Southern Combed Peeler — 
be that the present unsettled period j9, 
will be of short duration and that a ----- 
nw buying movement will develop ~~~ 
within a few weeks. —--- — 

The carpet and insulating trades 24, 
ering their yarn requirements with- a_. 
ing the past week. Carpet manu- - ---- 
facturers are entering the market 3,, 
in a small way and it is believed 
that their orders will.steadily in- on 
crease from now on until they are Eastern Carded Peeler Thread Twist 
covering their normal needs. The ony 
insulators are placing a steady vol- 228, 2-ply -. idan  @ 

ume of business, made up of small 
orders but reaching a good total 36s, 2-ply 1% a 
40s, 2-ply 

when the general dullness of the 
market is considered. Weavers are 50s, 2-ply _........r——~—CC 92 a 


buying very sparingly at present. 
Yarn prices were quoted in this 
market as follows: 


2-ply 248 ------60 a 
306 65 A - 
S-piy 4608 (2 al 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
556 a. 
Carpet— 
Tinged Insulating Yarns. 
10s, i-ply and 4 
Duck Yarns. 
3, 4 and 5-ply— 
3, 4 and 5-ply— 
54 a__ 
Southern Single Chain Warps. 
49 


Eastern Carded Cones. 


Cotton Knit Goods in Cuba. 


The only factory which has ever 
undertaken the manufacture of cot- 
ton hosiery and undershirts in Cuba 
has now been idle for several 
months. The maximum normal pro- 
duction of this mill reported to have 
been 20 dozen understirts and 500 
dozen pairs of hosiery per month. 
Discontinuance of operations is at- 
tributed principally to the pressure 
of foreign competition, says Acting 
Commercial Attache Paul L. Ed- 
wards, Havana. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. 
J..8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
UNDER THEIR OWN NAME 


PRODUCT SOLD MILL WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


“DINNIN sin’ 


SPINKING 
WING SPECIALISTS 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FoR- 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COM PANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


(Reg. U. 5. Pat. Of.) 


BEST for CLEANING 
MILL FLOORS 


Poland Soap Works 
Anniston, Ala. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK Ciry, U. 6 A. 
Philadelphia Chicago 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 


WEAVING anp KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


Providence Charlotte 


37 
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Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND (MPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OIL 
Kier Roil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


ANTIST AIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


Thursday, April 42, 1923 


| Want 


| 


Weave Room Overseer. 
Open for job on short notice. 
Have had considerable experi- 

ance on starting up and operating 
looms on sheeting, Duck Towels 
and Damask. Will consider any 
size mill. Write L. B., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Master Mechanic. 

Want position as master me- 
echanic or superintendent of cot- 
ton mill construction. Have had 
20 years’ experience. References 
furnished. W. M. Phillips, 902 
East Eighteenth Street, Charlotte, 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 . ae GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 


‘as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Sale of Cotton Mill. 

The property of Keowee Yarn 
Mill, situated at Walhalla, South 
Carolina, will be sold at Wal- 
halla on April 26 1923, at 12 
o’lock, noon. Terms of sale, cash. 
Upset price fixed at $75,000. 

This is a very desirable prop- 
erty consisting of 27 acres of land, 
two large buildings, 18 tenfint 
houses, store room and ware- 
houses. Electrically equipped. 
Has about 4,700 spindles. 

Inventory, and any other infor- 
mation desired, sent by trustee 
on request. Trustee’s address: 
Anderson §. C, 

J. L. SHERARD, 
‘Trustee. 


Loom Fixers Wanted 


Two first class Lowell loom 
fixers. Appril T. V. Hughey, over- 
seer weaving, Autauga Cotton 
Mills, Autauga, Ala, 


Wanted. 

8 centrifugal machines, 20” to 
60° copper or steel. Also a num- 
ber of dryers, package and yarn. 
type. Consolidated Products Com- 
pany, Inc., 15 Park Row, New 
York City. 


BANDS 


Spinning 
Bands 
Braids Tapes Cotton Rope 


YOUNG 


Manufacturer 

Would like to hear from parties 
having to lease 15,000 to 20,000 
square feet of floor space with 
power, etc. Could also use some 
cotton mill machinery if included 
in lease. State full particulars, 
terms, etc. Address, Manufactur- 
er, care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FASRICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
milis. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Ce., Ine. 


Richmond, Va. 


For Quick Sale. 
25 High-Speed latest type 8 head 
12” lap Whitin Combers. 
4 Sliver and Ribbon lap ma- 
chines. 
3 Mason Cards. 
1 9x4% Whitin Intermediate. 
{ 10x15 Woonsocket Int. 
5,000 Draper No. 2, 7% Stroke 
new warp bobbins. 
3,000. Whitin medium 6% stroke 
warp bobbins. 
25,000 4x5 Wood Spools. 
2,000 3%x5 Wood Spools. 
Textile Machinery Exchange, 
Box 1355 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Cords 


er 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order To-day 


| 
| 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Position Wanted 


General Superintendent or General Man- 
ager of Cotton Yarn or Cloth Mill—thor- 
oughly efficient and practical cotton manu- 


facturer. 


Address: 
tile Bulletin. 


Available April 15. 
“Bristol,” 


eare Southern Tex- 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
RING TRAVELER | 
| 
| 
| 
A 
A 


1923 


Thursday, April 


12, 
MPLOYMEN 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
—— the employment bureau the above 


is only $1.00. 

the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
ecancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the hern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver of long experience 
who understands construction on wide 
variety of both white and colored goods. 


Good references. Address No. 3757. 
WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed, but wish larger job. 


Have had 20 years experience in ma- 
chine and mill shops, familiar with 
both steam and electric drive. Best of 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3758. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Am 
practical carder, comber and spinner. 
Thoroughly understand combed hosiery 
and warp yarns. Finished on tubes or 
skeins. Capable of handling superin- 
tendents job. Best of references show- 
ing character, ability and experiences. 
Address No. .3759. 


WANT position as weaver or second hand 
in large room. Prefer white work. Am 
practical man and have long experience 
in good mills. Good manager of help, 
good habits. Excellent references. No. 
3760. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Good man of long ex- 
perience. Can come on short notice. 
Good references. Address No. 3761. 


WANT position as carder in large room. 
I can furnish references from a number 
of the best mill men in the South, 
showing an excellent record in every 
respect. Address No. 3762. 


WANT position as supt. or weaver. 
Have had 12 years experience as over- 
seer weaving, 4 years as superintendent. 
Prefer mill in Charlotte territory. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3765. 


WANT position in mill office. Experi- 
enced bookkeeper, office manager and 
all around mill office man. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3766. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, North Carolina preferred. 
Have had 10 years experience as over- 
seer on present job. Fully capable of 
handling large mill. Best of references 
from leading mill officials. Address 
No. 3767. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill, overseer spinning or 
master mechanic. Long experience in 


all departments of mill and am practi- 


cal and efficient man. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3768. 
WANT position as master mechanic 


Long experience in boiler and machine 
rooms, expert on both steam and elec- 


tric drive. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress 3769. 
WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer weaving. Long experience in 
good mills, on wide variety of fabrics. 
Hard worker, good manager of help 
and can give fine references. Address 
No. 3773. 


WANT position as carder and spinner, or 
both. Have had 25 years as such. 16 
years in one mill as overseer. Can give 
excellent references from present em- 
ployers. Address No. 3771. 


WANT position as mechanic or electric- 
ian or would take assistant’s place 
where there is good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Can furnish excellent ref- 
erences from superintendent and chief 
engineer where now employed. Address 
No. 37738. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Long experience, also graduate of I. C. 
S course. Best of references. Address 
No. 3774. 


WANT position as carder. Now holding 
carder’s place in 30,000 spindle mill. 
Am 42 years old, strictly sober, good 
manager of help and can get good pro- 
duction. Experienced on all numbers 
from 4s to 30s also on waste yarns. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3776. 
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WANT position as supt. of yarn mill, or 
would take carding and spinning. Now 
with mill on chambrays. My experi- 
ence covers long ter mof years, both as 
second hand and overseer. Excellent 
references. Address No. 8777. 


WANT position as carder, 
overseer spooling, winding, warping. 
Can furnish excellent references to 
show ability, experience and character. 
Address No. 3778. 


spinner, 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 12 
years as overseer spinning, spooling, 
warping and twisting. Now employed 
as carder, and am giving satisfaction, 
but wish larger place. Graduate Il. C. 


S. course. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3779. 
FIRST CLASS ROLLER coverer wants 


to change. Married, middle aged, best 
of references. Address-No. 3750. 


WANT position 
overseer weaving, 
owrk, plain and fancy weaves. BPxce!- 
lent weaver, good manager of help. 
Fine references. Address No. 3782. 


as superintendent or 


white or colored 


WANT position as superintendent. First 
class man, 36 years in mill, held last 
job as superintendent in large mil! for 

> years. Have been overseer for 15 

years, superintendent for 5. WExperi- 

enced carder, spinner and weaver. Can 
handle any kind of mill on white goods. 

Address No. 3785. 


WANT position as supt. on colored, or 
plain or fancy goods, or assistant supt. 
in large mill. Would consider place as 
overseer weaving at room with 


more 
than 1,000 looms. 20 years in weaving, 
excellent references. Address No. 3787. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. On 


present job for 4 years. 
ence. 
mill 
No. 


Long experi- 
Age 38, married, have family of 

Rm Fine references. Address 
788. 


WANT position as shipping clerk or gen- 
eral office man in good mill. BExperi- 
enced shipping clerk, pay roll and gen- 
eral office man. Have spent 10 years in 
mill. Age 26, settled and sober. Exce!l- 
lent references. Address No. 3789. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Ex- 
cellent record over long term of years, 


ries class references. Address No. 
790. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
second hand in large room. Experi- 
enced on many lines of goods, practica) 
man, good worker and of good habits. 
References. Address No. 3791. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 


spinning, or both. Best of references 
show character and ability. Address 
No. 3792. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, ace 
42, 12 years as overseer, experienced on 
plain twills and ducks. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3793. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
giving satisfaction, but wish to change. 
Excellent references to show experience 
and ability. Address No. 3794. 


WANT position 


as superintendent ‘of 


weave mill. Long experience and am 
first class man. References to show 
character and ability. Address No. 
3795. 


WANT position as overseer carding of 
spenning. Have had 8 years as overseer 
age 35, married and can give good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3795. 


WANT position as supt. of yarn mill, or 
carder and spinner. Can furnish ref- 
erences to show an excellent past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3796. 


WANT position as supt. Now employed 
in large weave mill and giving satisfac- 
tion, but wish to change for good rea- 


son. Best of references. Address No. 
3797. 


WANT position as supt. of small yarn 
mill, or carder on large mill. Have 
been supt. for 9 years and always gave 
satisfaction. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3798. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Am 
practical man whose experience has 
been long and varied and can get qual- 
ity and quantity production. Fine ref- 
erences. Address No. 3799. 


WANT position as superintendent, weave 
mill on colored goods preferred. Have 
long record of successful service. Can 
take stock in good mill. Highest class 
references. Address No. 3800. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man with long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. Can h exce!l- 
lent references showing character and 
ability. Address No. 3801. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Many years experience in both 
departments and am thoroughly trained 
and practical man. Best of references. 
Address No, 3502. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
would take second hand in large room. 
Now employed as overseer. Satisfac- 


tory references as to past record. Ad- 
‘dress No. 38803. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 
would take assistant’s place. Want 


mill on colored work, experienced on all 
kinds of colored goods, age 39, married 


and can give good references. Address 
No. 3804. 
WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Familiar with variety of weaves and 
can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3805. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, l. C. 8. grad- 
uate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or ag 
assistant superintendent by man whe 
can get results, either yarn or weave 
mill, Best of references. Address No, 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 


37, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. 
WANT position or 


as superintendent, 
overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
milis in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. Long experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mill man, now running card 
room at night, but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 


Superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3813. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 


mill shops both steam and. electris 
= References. Address No. 3813- 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but § desire 
better job. Good references from good 


mill men as to character and ability. 
Address No. 8815. 


3% 


larger place. Good references. Address 
No. 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. “Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine _  refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 


employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


traveling salesman. Experienced mill 
man and can give excellent references. 
Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine shop, 
fully competent to handle large job. 
Fine references. Address No. 3829. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Practical 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 
of references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 


familiar with «nese departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill, Good references as to 
ernowe and ability. Address No. 
WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
print cloths. Now employed as super- 


intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3833. 


WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer carding. Long experience as 
both and can’ get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 


ences to show past record. Address 
No. 3835. 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 
petent, reliable man who can give satis- 


faction in every way. Good references. 
Address No. 3886. 


or 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 

in every respect. Can handle mill on 

any class of goods made in South. Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 


— reliable mill men. Address No. 
837. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 


— man, now employed, but wish bet- 
er 


position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 33, 
good character and references. Ad- 
dress No. 3817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical. manufacturer of ability and ex- 


perience. Good manager of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 3818. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. First 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
Mable and hard worker. Bxperienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3819 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest milis 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good maneger of help. 
Can give exeellent list of references. 
Address No. 38389. 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 


change. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. Good 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 


dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, reliable man, good manager of 
A-1 references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 


ter; long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 3823. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


earder or spinner. Now employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction, but want 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 


ences to show a fine record. Address 
No. 3841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
mill preferred. High class man who is 
well trained and has had long experi- 


ames. Best of references. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as such, but want better job. 
Good weaver as well as superintendent 
and get operate weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. Address No. 3848. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No. 3844. 


3807. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Caiculating Machine Co. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 
AUDITORS: 
Scott, Charniey and Co. 
Geo. H. Adams Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haasiacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERSG— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E 


ABH HANDLING 
Link-Belt Compan 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
K. F. industries, ine. 


BALLERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 


BALLERS 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BALING PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 


BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 
John B. Young. 


BANKS 
Bank of Charleston 
Charleston Security Co. 
Charleston Trust Co. 


Z2EAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 
ERY— 


Draper Corporation. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 

Morse Chain Co. 
BEAM HEADS 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMS (All Stee!) 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER 
Mvatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabo! Mfg. Co. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Kiipstein & Co., 

National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

Seyde! Chemica! Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BELTING— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING 

Flexible Steel _— Co. 
BELTING, LINK 

Link- Belt Com 

Morse Chain 
SELTING CEMENT— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
SsENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Ce 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

J. B. Ford Company 
BOBBINS— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowel! Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

. & Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
ourtney, The Dana &., Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BOXES— 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wilits Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILERS (STEAM)— 
Edge Moor Iron Co. 
BOILERS (WATER TUBE)— 
Edge Moor iron Works 
BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
CALCULATING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
CALENDARS 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 


Co. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARD BANDS 
Arthur &. Brown Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. Entwistie Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

CAUSTIC SODA— 

- Mathieson Alkall Works, inc 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 

COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 


John Hetherington and Sons Lid. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and Slashers) 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS-- 
Catiin & Co. 

COMPUTING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine C ». 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 
CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeny 
CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
J. H. Lane @& Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Molstening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Ce. 
CONE BELTS 
Arthur S. Brown Co. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON— 
Hambley & Co. 
Cc. F. Jones & Co 
Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co. 
J. L. Bussey & Co. 
Gray-Barkley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Threefoot Bros. Co. 
Wilkins & Gibson. 
Wm. & York Wlison. 
Cotton Co. 

H. Wolfe & Co. 
& Howle. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Gros. 
Tanner & Jones. 


inc. 


Domo, J., & Co, 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Eblin & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Metallic. Drawing Roll Co. 


National Rin Co. 
Roy & Son. 

Saco- Lowell 
Stafford Co., The 


Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, Co. 
Arabo! 

Bosson 4 Me. 

Kliipstein & Co. A. 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

T. B., Sons Co. 


Link-Belt Company. 


DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

Seyde! Chemica! Co., The 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 


DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


DOORS. STEEL— 
Lupton'’s, David, Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 

DRIVES, SILENT CHA 

Morse Chain Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
DROP WIRES 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


ORYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Toithurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. i. du Pone Nemours Co., 
Klipstein Co., A 
Metz, H. A., Co. 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
Seydel Chemica! Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
Clements Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 


ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Cimpany. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Elect; Ce. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP.- 


Allie-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
See aiso Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Toihurst Machine Works. 

——-See Electric; also VentHator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 

Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FENCES— 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES—(lIron and Wire) 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymeser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 


FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLOOR CLEANERS 
Poland Soap Works 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL- 
ERS— 


Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 


Ine. 


Co. 


Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES 


Anchor Post Iron Works 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 

Link- Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 


GRATE BARS— 

Eureka tron Works. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Budd Grate Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 

Allls-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 

Masury-Young Company. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINES— 

Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 

Brown-St.-Onge Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 


HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 

HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Molistening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Pearks-Cramer Co. 


HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Toihurst Machine Co. 


INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
KIERS— 
Wm. Allen Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Brinton, H., Co. 
Hemphill Company. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 


KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needie Company. 
Torrington Co. 
Whilllams, Chauncey A. 


KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 


LAMP GUARDS 
Flexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 


LIQUID CHLORINE— 

Mathieson Alikall Works, Inc. 

LOOMS— 

Stafford Co., The. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

LOOM DROP WIRES 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. 

LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

LUBRICANTS— 


N. ¥ ubricant Co. 
Swan 2 Finch 


U. &. Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 


MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon renee Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg 
Textile MII Su Co. 
Thomas Grate Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 


Co. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


MOTORS— 
Roy, S., & Sons Co. 


Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Kliipstein, A., & Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 

N. ¥. & N, J. Lubricant Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co. 

U. S. Oil Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Work 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 


Atiantic Paint and Varnish Works, Inc. 


Carolina Speciaity Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


PATENTS— 
Siggers & Siggers. 
PERGORATE OF SODA— 


Roessier & WHassiacher Cheniical Co 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Gartand Mfg. Co 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Grinnell! Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PIPING (Duster and Conveyer) 
J. N. McCaustand and Co. 

. P. Swee 

PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Compan 
POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Company. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
PULLEYS, CAST 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 

(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Attis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

QUILLERS— 
Untversal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hasslacher. 
RECEPTACLES 

Economy Baler Co. 
RAILINGS (Iron) 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 


ROLLS— 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shop 
Southern Spindle Fiyer Co. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROOFING— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 


ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, B., Sons Co. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vi''canized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach .ae Works. 
Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SALT— 


Cc 
ANITARY EQUIPMENT-. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sone Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 

Champion Chemica! Co. 

Midland Chemica! Laboratories. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
SEWING ACHINES— 


Merrow Machine Co. 


SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


SHELL S7T'TCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 


Fafnir 

Wood's, T. Sans Co. 
woRK— 

. N. MeoeCaustand & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SHUTTLES— 


SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Ce. 

Draper Corporation. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttie Co. 

SINGEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 


SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
Allen, Chartes R. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

4. E. Staley 

corn Products efining Co. 
Drake Corporation 
Hawley’s Laboratories 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seyde!l Chemica! Co., The 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Company. 

SKEWERS— 

U. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 
David Brown Co. 

SKYLIGHTS 
. N. McCausland and Co. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Besson & Lane. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
Seyde! Chemica! Co., The 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 

SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Pickens Slasher ewe Co. 

McCausland, J. N., Co 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Seyde! Chemica! Co., The 

United Chemical Products Co. 

SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & WHassiacher Chemica! Co. 

SPINDLES— 

Draper Corvoration. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 

SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beilt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

STARCH— 

See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Penick and Ford, Ltd. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPOOLERS— 
WINNING TAPE— 

John B. Youn 

American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 

David Brown Co. 

U. &S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Jordan fg. Co. 

Walter L. “barker Co. 

——See Bobbins, Spools, Shutties. 

SODA ASH— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SWITCH BOXES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 

SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 

TANKS— 

G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 

TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
John B. 
American Textile Banding Co. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


See Power Transmission Machinery. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
TRANSFER sTAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co 
TRANSMISSION SseLT— 
Grant Leather Corporation. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. Co 
TOOL SADINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 
Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Con:pany. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
. Entwistle Co. 
DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
SEPARATORS— 


WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp 


R. i. Warp Equipment Co. 


VARNISHES— 


Atiantic Paint and Varnish Works, 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 


WARP TYING MACHINERY— 


Barber-Coiman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap Works. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

Rogers Fibre Co, 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 


WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 


Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co 
WATER 
Link-Belt Compan 


INTAKE SCREENS— 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, John P. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Metz, H. A. 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Seyde! Chemical Co., The 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump.& Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
YARNS— 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray~-Separk Mills. 
Erwin Yarn Agency. 
Paulson, Linkroum 4& Co. 
Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 


SASH, 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Ine 


Bolfielad Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


105 Kinney Bldg 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 
CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


keeps down Flu. 


Carolina Soluble 
Pineole Disinfectant 


run through humidifying systems 
We sell the best. 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Latta Arcade 


Charlotte, N. C. 


= 
| 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST ADVERTISERS 


ll West 4th St., Char- 
lotte, N. 


Allen, Cnas. R., Charleston, S. C. 

Wm. Allen Sons Co., W orcester r, Mass. 
Alliis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 


Adans, Geo. H. Co., 
oF 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Anchor Post Iron Works, New York. 
Arapol Mfg. Co., New York. 
Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Arhold Hoffman and Co., Providence, R. |. 
Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C., 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
R. 1. 
Atiayta Brush Co., 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co., 
Boston, Mase. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
88 Ames Bullding, 


Bank of Charleston, Charleston, 8. C. 

Arthur 8S. Brown, Tilton, N 

Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence, Mass 

J. L.. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 8S. 

Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. Cc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., 
York. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. oF 

Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Hl, 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co., 
boro, N. C 

Brinton, H., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. L 

Budd Grate Co., 2011 E. Hagert St., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co., Phila- 

deliphia, Pa. 


Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Champion C hemical Co , Asheville, N. C. 
Charleston Security Co., Charleston, 8S. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. Charlotte, N. Cc 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co.. Chicago, TH. 
Clements Mfg. Co., 621 Fulton St., Chica- 


New 


Greens- 


£0. 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 8. 
hine & Foundry. Co., 


Coll Machine Co.., 
1. 


Gastonia, 


Bros Pawtuctet. 
R. 
Cooper & Griffin, Greenville. S. C. 
Corn ,’roducts Refining Co., New York 
Courtney Co., Dana 8S., Chicopee. Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester. Mass. 
Joseph L. Davidson, 225 N. 
Phiiadelphia 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 


Second St., 
Jersey City, 
Bristol, 
Charlotte, 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., 
8. ‘Draper, ll E. Fifth St., 
Draper Hopedale, Mass. 
Dronefield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Boston, Mass. 
ke Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
Economy Baler Co., Arn Arbor, Mich. 
Edge Moor Iron Co., Bdge Moor, Del. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence. 
Mass. 
T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., . New Brittain, Conn. 
Flexible Steé] Lacing Co.. 4699 Lexing- 
ton St., Chicago, TI. 
Florsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave... 
York. 
J. B. Ford Co.. Wvandotte. Mich 
Franklin Process Co.. Providence. R. IT. 
Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 


New 


GQraten Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 
Garland Mfg. Co., Saco., Me. 
Greenville, 


Gree wom Textile Supply Co., 
S 
Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co., Lincolnton, N. Ci 
Hambley & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Hart Products Corp., 44 E. 52nd St.. 
York. 
Haw.ey's Laboratories, Charlotte, N. C. 
wang oe & Co., Inc., 57 Worth St., New 
ork. 

Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. IL. 

Hepworth, John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 
and Mascher St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd., 10 High 

St.. Boston, Mass. 
Arnold Hoffman Co. 
Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 
Hockaday Co., Chicago, Il. 

York. 

Cc. F, Jones & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Johnson & Howie, Monroe, N. C. 


New 


Providence, R. IL. 


Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
International Chemical Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
= 
Jennings, Mfg. Co., Thomasville, N. C. 


T. & Co., 88 Broad St., New 


209 W. 38th S8t., 


Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Klipstein & Co., A.. New York. 


ie R. Ladew Co., 428 Broadway, New 

fork. 

Lesser- 
N. 


& Co., New York. 
Lawrence & Company, Boston, 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, 
Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lineberger Bros., 
Lupton, David, 


Jennings, A. 
Kaumagraph Co., New 
York. 


Cotton Co., Charlotte, 


Mass. 
Mass. 


Lincolnton, N. 
Sons., nc., ‘Philadelphia. 
Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
712 Whitney Bidg., New 


James E 

Myles Salt Co., 
Orieans, La. 

Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Marston Co., Juhy P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 


Masury- Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass 
Devices Co., Durham, N. C 


Mauney Steel Co., 

Merrow Machine Co., 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., 
chard, Mass. 

J. N. McCausland Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indian 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Wool- 

worth Bidg., New York 

Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, New York. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Cor., Attleboro. 

National Lead Co., New York. 

National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 

var Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
ork. 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 
way. New York. 
Norwood Engineering Co., 


401 Broad- 


Florence, Mass. 


Page Fence and Wire Products Assocla- 


tion, 215 N. Michigan S8St., Chicago. 
R. H. Parker & Co... Gastonia, N. C 
Penick and Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leonard St., 


New York. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Walter L. Parker Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Centra) 
Falis, R. I 
B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
R 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. 1. 

Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Ridley Watts and Co.. 


44 Leonard St.. 
York. 


Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., 
Mass. 

Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave. _ York. 

Roy & Sons C O., B. , Worcester, Mass. 

Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

S K F Industries, Inc., New York. 

Scott, Charniey and Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Seydel Cheniica! Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, 5. C. 

Shambow Shuttie Co., W oonsoc ket, R. L. 

Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, S. e. 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. on 


Boston, 


Southern Textile Machinery Co., Green- 
ville, 5S. C. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
N. C 
Charlotte, 


Southe rn Textile Banding Mill, 


Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass. 
Staley Mfg. Co.., A. E., Decatur, Il. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 

R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, 8S. C. 


Swan & Finch Co., 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C, 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Torrington Co., Torrington Conn. 
Tripod Paint Co., Broad St.,. At- 

lanta, Ga. 


; 
United Chemical Products Corp., Jersey 


Cy, 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 567 Hddy S8t., 
R. I 


Providence, 


U. S. Oil Co. Providence, 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 
and York, 


Voge! Co., 


Wilson, Wm. Charlotte, N. C. 
J. H. Wi'liams Co., Millbury, Mass. 
L S&S. Watson Co., Millbury Mass. 


Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Wolfe, H. H., & Co., Monroe, N. C. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N, J. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa. 
Whitin Machine Works. Whitinsville, 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 
Mass. 
ville, Mass. 
Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 
Wilkins & G sibson, Greenville, 8S. C. 
Williams, Chauncey A. Manchester, N. H. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Ric hmond, 
John B. Young, ‘Lawndale, ‘Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


1 4 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Sizings 


Size of the South 


(Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Softeners 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Standard 


Nitro, W. Va. 


Finishings 


OUR SPINNING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. L 


SINGLE OR 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
| Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL »& “HINERY REPAIRER 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We 


use Our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. CO. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for singie ana ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bidg. 
WINTHROP S. WA 
—Agents— 


Bstablished 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Oldest in Years Youngest in Spirit 
Modern in Ideas Progressive in Methods 
‘*Service’’ Our Motto 
All kinds of 


Warp Dressing, Finishing Materials, Soaps 
Soluble Oils, Ete. 


Please Submit Tous Pecbleme to Us 


| You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 
LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 
Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 
WASHBURN PRESS, INC. 


DAVID CLARK, PRESIDEN™ 


22 w. TRADE ST. PHONE 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FRED 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Bullding 


Detroit Atianta 
Philadeiphia Montrea! 
Baitimore Minneasett 
potls 
Boston ttsburgh 


New York San Francisco 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 5 


We are glad to tell you that we now 
have here in Charlotte a new office 
building and repair shop of our own. 
The buildings are adjoining. We are 
able to rewind twice as many Lickers- 
in and reclothe twice as many Flats as 
heretofore, because our equipment in 
this shop is just doubled. 


With better working conditions, better 
light, double equipment and closer sup- 
ervision, we are prepared to give you 
the best possible workmanship, and the 
most prompt shipment of the lickers- 
in and fiat repair work you send us. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and | 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used (|) 
bysome of the most representative wide goods mills. | 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can | 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVIULE, MASS. 

CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SO’ THERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 


CRAMT LEATHER CORPORATION 
Mie Tiee 


The ability of a belt to transmit pow 
er is directly proportional to its pulley 
contact. 


Therefore, this russet belt cannot 
transmit more than 78% as much 
power as SLIP-NOT. 


SLIP-NOT belting will transmit from 
20 to 40% more h.p. under the same 
conditions than ordinary leather 
belting, with less slip and stretch. 


Ask us more about SLIP-NOT belt- 


she 
‘ 


ORDINARY RUSSET BELTING 

AFTER 30 DAYS’ USE. 
This RUSSET belt has but 78% 
pulley contact at the end of 30 
days, running over a smooth flat 
pulley. 


ing. We will be glad to send you our 
booklet upon request. 


GRANT LEATHER CORPORATION 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 


(Stock in Spartanburg, S. C.) 


SLIP-NOT BELTINGS 
AFTER 30 DAYS’ USE. 
This SLIP-NOT belt has almost 
100% pulley contact after the 
same test AND IT HAD THAT 

FROM THE FIRST DAY. 


} 
| | 
)) 

: 
} | 

| 

))) 

| 

| 
| | 

| | 
SLIP-NOT 
| | 
| 
| 


